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, Free! 


.. HOW TO GET THIS FREE PLANT: All 
a we ask is that you allow us to send you for 
examination, packed right in with your free 
Jamboree, the “Fruits of Experience’ group 
of Dahlias recommended below. These you 
may keep or not, as you prefer. If you're 
pleased with the plants when you open your 
package and see what a bargain you have 
BESIDES THE FREE JAMBOREE—then 
we're both satisfied. But if for any reason 
at all you’re not pleased with these plants 
when they arrive, you KEEP THE JAM- 
BOREE ANYWAY, then pack carefully and 
return the other plants to us and all the 
money you sent will be refunded. 
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——THE FRUITS OF EXPERIENCE 


Modern Dahlias are being grown ten, twelve, even fourteen inches or more across them! You, too, can grow 
immense blooms by planting the kinds below—our ‘Fruits of Experience” assortment—and handling them 
as directed in your copy of “How to Grow Big Dahlias”. Each was selected for beauty, for size, or for both. 
Let them bring you armfulls of handsome blooms, on great long stems, in red and gold and pink and yellow, 
or in some glorious combination. Counting the gift, JAMBOREE, you get twelve recommended varieties, 
insured to grow and bloom and actually listed at more than $10.00, for only $4.95—with the privilege of keep- 
ing the JAMBOREE and returning this “Fruits of Experience” assortment if you’re not well pleased when the 
plants arrive! 











Ella Worthern, pink and bronze......... $.75 Golden Standard, golden tan........... 50 
David Copperfield, rich violet........... 1.00 California Idol, deep rich yellow........ 15 
Royal Purchase, yellow with tints of pink .75 Hunt's Velvet Wonder, maroon......... 50 
Murphy’s Masterpiece, rich dark red..... 1.00 Midwest Champion, violet rose.......... 50 
Tower’s Empire, golden yellow.......... .75 Mrs. Le Boutellier, velvety carmine red.. .50 

JAMBOREE Clara Carder, cyclamen pink............ .75 and a JAMBOREE FREE 

A red and white two- One plant of each for $4.95—You save 36% 

color Dahlia, though 

sometimes the flowers 





are all red—a bright 

rich poinsettia shade. Stem, center and growing habits are good. uN WwW W ve 
Above you see a bi-color Jamboree not fully developed. Later the HO TO GRO BIG DAHLIAS 
outside petals lengthen and reach backward to make big, round red 
and white flowers like that which won First in the Bi-Color Class is a 24 page illustrated booklet of unusual Dahlia information. 
and Second in the New Seedling Class at Bangor in 1937. Ordi- 
narily I wouldn't brag about winning second prize but I've never ee 
known a two-color to win first in a seedling class—probably because to multiply your best varieties quickly by propagation. It 
the blooms are not always alike. comes free with any order from this page. Your plants will 
be labeled, your package prepaid, and your satisfaction guar- 
anteed by our Insurance Policy. 


Besides showing you how to grow them BIG, it tells you how 








Roots, $5.00 each; Plants, $2.50 














FLOWER GROWER READERS 
Special Offer! 


Insurance Polic y 


If you'll write at once in case of trouble, we will replace any Dahlia 
we sell that does not arrive safely, grow, bloom, prove true-to-name 
and satisfactory to you in every respect—or return your money. 


DOWNS Arms 


CLAYTON Box 931 NEW JERSEY 
| TREE RS Re = ARR RE SP 


‘If you prefer you can select any 6 of the above 
(your choice) for only $3.00 prepaid. This offer 
does not include free plant of JAMBOREE. 
























Everything You Need to Know 
About Anything You Want to Grow 


Annual Flowers Preparing Soil 
Easy to Grow Vari- Rock Gardens 


eties Water Gardens 
Hard to Grow Vari- Evergreens 
7" —_,. bf — 

ardy Types yegetables 
a Types Pests 

rouping Disease: 
Germination Tables Hot “Reds and Cold 
Starting Indoors Frames 
as ee Succession Planting 
Pee ng Winter Storage 
Cultivation Transplanting 
Flowering Bulbs Pruning 
Roses Tools . 
Flowering Shrubs Fences and Walls 
Ornamental Vines Cactus 
Fruit Trees Greenhouses 
Berries drafting, etc. 
Hedges Complete Pronounc- 
Lawns ing Guide 


GARDENING MAP 


free o 
en GROWING SEASONS 


Prepared from maps and data sup- 
plied by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


24x25 inches, produced in 6 beautiful 
water colors by the famous offset 
q process. With four smaller maps, 
showing average number of planting 
days between Spring and Fall frosts, 
average annual precipitation and first 
snowfall expectancies. It includes 
valuable quick reference tables on 
flower seed and vegetable seed, plant- 





ing dates, distances, hardiness, propa- 
gation methods, fertilizer and spray 
mixture equivalents, spacing distances 
and use of ornamental shrubs. Table 
of insecticides and fungicides, and 
other useful information. Yours 
FREE in connection with the Garden 
Encyclopedia. 
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Packed With More Practical 


Hedge 
Care 


Diagram at 
left is from 
the detailed 
article giving 
explicit di- 
rections for 
the treatment 


























of hedges. 
Fill 7 
How to Plant @s fm eee 
a Dahlia 
Tuber 
Full explana- . + in 
tion in the text 





accompanies this 
remarkable clear 
diagram (much 78 itn 
larger in book), At 











1400 PAGES e 


T LAST, a complete garden ency- 

clopedia in ONE volume! An- 
swers every question about your gar- 
den in simple, non-technical language, 
in convenient alphabetical arrange- 
ment that enables you to turn instantly 
to just the facts you want. No more 
need to search through dozens of in- 
complete books for information. Now 
every point that puzzles you is ex- 
plained briefly, clearly, authoritatively 
in this one book. Its scope is amaz- 
ing. It covers every problem of plan- 
ning, planting, and caring for your 
garden. NEW from cover to cover 
and right up-to-date. Size of book 
63 x 93 x 1} inches. 


ONLY $4.90 EXAMINE IT FREE 
Send No Money .. Just Mail Coupon 


You may have thie great GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
with Gardening Maps free, for a week’s examination. 
Send the coupon, with no money. THE GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, with free Gardening Maps, will be 
shipped prepaid. If not delighted, return it and owe 
nothing. If you keep it make a first payment of $1.00 
and pay balance at the rate of $1.00 per month, 


WM. H. WISE & CO. pept. 914 


50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. 


ARDEN 
INFORMATION 


Than Any Other Volume Anywhere Near Its Price! 








Here Are Just a Few of the 750 ‘‘How-to-Do-It’’ Pictures in the GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA: 
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Growing Annuals for 


Diagram above (reduced in 
size) 
every plant, flower, shrub. De- 
tailed instructions accompany 
every illustration in the book. 


Riz groune! tying a plant to a stake. 


THE GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Written for the Climate, Soils, Seasons, Methods of All Parts of U.S. by American Experts 


750 PICTURES e 


Steps in 
Summer Bloom 


is one of many covering 


right is shown method of 





10,000 ARTICLES 


How to Grow Every Flower, Vegetable, Shrub. 
How to Select the Best Kinds. 

How, When and Where to Plant. 

How to Plan a Garden for Beauty and Success. 
How to Care for and Cultivate. 

How, When and Where to Transplant. 

How to Condition Soil and Fertilize. 

How to Overcome Pests and Diseases. 

How to Store Roots, Bulbs, etc., for Winter. 
How to Prune, Disbud, etc. 

How to Cultivate Indoor and Window Boxes. 


Edited by E. L. D. Seymour, B.S.A. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Publishers. * 
Dept. 914, 50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


1 wish to examine without obligation or expense, 
one copy of The Garden Encyclopedia. Ship fully 
prepaid for one week’s examination. | may return 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If ! 
keep it | will send $1.00 as my first payment 
and ft will send $1.00 each month until the price 
of $4.00 (plus a few cents postage) is paid. 


Le] 


The Gardening Maps of Growing Seasons are to 
be mine free in any case. 


(if full cash accompanies order, book will be 
sent postage free. Same return privilege.) 


DOORD. 6.5:0-0:0:06:566640006 060000555050 054000 00860) 0% 


SSSSSSSRRSSEREEESEE ESE Eee eee ee eee ee 


(C0 Check here if you want beautiful artcraft binding 
for $1.00 extra, 
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Irs easy to take the drudgery and 
hard work out of gardening when you use 
PIC Emblem-Protected Peat Moss. 


This amazing product works wonders in the 
garden all spring and all summer long, if it 
is mixed with the soil at planting time. It 
breaks up hard clay soils and prevents cak- 
ing. It pumps life-giving oxygen into the 
soil so that seeds germinate faster and roots 
have an opportunity to breathe. It supplies 
humus to loose sandy soils, carries water to 
thirsty roots and prevents the draining away 
of valuable fertilizers. 


But PIC Peat Moss does even more than 
condition the soil so that healthy plants with 
beautiful flowers are easily grown. It actually 
saves you many needless hours of cultivat- 
ing, weeding and watering, when it is used 
as a protective summer mulch. 


Try PIC Peat Moss this spring and see for 
yourself how it really adds to the enjoyment 
of gardeninig through better results with less 
work. And when you buy peat moss, look 
for the PIC Emblem on the side of the bale. 
It is not a brand designation—but a stamp 
of approved quality. Insist on PIC Peat Moss 
for best results. Mail the coupon below for 
Free informative bulletins on the subjects 
that interest you. 


\PIC/ PEAT MOSS 





ae 


PEAT INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Div. Peat Import Corporation 
155 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Free copies of the bulletins 
checked below: 
“Preparation of the Soil” 
“Building and Upkeep of Lawns” 
“Summer Mulching” 


F.G.4 
Name a Wl gp ae 


Address 
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FOR YOU 


Seekers o 


| New Harely Plants. 


For you who want to keep pace with all the 
new worthy things, we have 27 outstand- 
ingly fine ones in our New free Hand Book. 
Large illustrations. 160 pages covering the 
finest collection of test proven Wayside 
grown hardy plants in America. When send- 
|( ing for it, enclose 5 three cent stamps to 
) cover parcel post. Or send postal request 
and it will be sent express, 15 cents collect. 








NEW HARDY 
FUCHSIA 


Blooms all summer, Ruby 
red flowers by the hun- 


NEW HARDY MUM 
Clara Curtis 

Hardy eight weeks flower- 
ing chrysanthemum. Cov- 


( ered with a carpet of 3 dreds. When brought in- 
to 4 hundred daisy like, side in the fall, keeps on 
pink blooms, blooming. 

Each 75c 3 for $2. 3 for $1.50 12 for $4.50 





70 MENTOR AVENUE 


_T EES ——— 





NEW CLEMATIS 
Mrs. Robert Brydon 


A late summer blooming 
hardy climber. Grows 8 
to 10 feet. Large masses 
of pale blue flowers. Ex- 
cellent for covering fences 
and trellises. Each $1.50. 


NEW HYDRANGEA | 


Blue Bird 
A rare hardy one coming 
direct from far off ) 


China’s highlands. Has 
beautiful true blue discs 
all summer, Each $1.59. 


NEW ANTHEMIS 


Moonlight 

Here’s something choice. 
Blooms all summer. Pale 
yellow flowers, 2% inches 
across. Excellent for cut- 


ting. 
3 for $1.50 {2 for $4.50 


See page 195 for our Ad on New Horvath Roses 


Wayside Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 
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In all sizes from 12 to 18 
inch up to 5 to 6 foot 
specimens 
ALL ON THEIR OWN ROOT 


The French Lilac is one of 
our specialties. It has been 
for many years. We be- 
lieve our collection is now 
one of the largest and most 
comprehensive in the en- 
tire world. 





FRENCH 
Hybrid 


LILACS 


WE HAVE AN IMMENSE STOCK 
IN MORE THAN 60 OF THE 
CHOICEST VARIETIES 


TO READERS OF 
FLOWER GROWER 
WE MAKE A 


SPECIAL FLOWER 
GROWER OFFER 


An offer that includes 2 of the world's 12 best lilacs. 


5 beautiful lilacs. 5 different kinds. All labeled and guaranteed 


true to name. 
Chas. Joly fine double red purple. 


Miss Ellen Willmott best double white. 


134 E. DIVISION 


President Grevy one of the best double blues. 

Souv. de Ludwig Spaeth one of the best single reds. 
All 5 in a nice 12 to 18 in. grade $2.75 Prepaid in U, 8. 
All 5 in a nice 18 to 24 in. grade $3.75 Prepaid in U, 8. 
All 5 in a strong 2 to 3 ft. grade $5.75 Express Collect 


BEAUTIFUL CATALOG IN COLORS 


PEONY B R A N D Farms, INC. 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 


Katherine Havemeyer one of the best double variegated pinks. 
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SEND COUPON TODAY 
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HALF-PRICE OFFER 


Seeing is believing. 

All the words we could write on the merits of 
STAR ROSES would not be half as convincing 
as two STAR ROSES growing in your own 
garden. Their vigorous growth—their exquisite 
blooms—would prove to you beyond doubt 
that they are the “STAR” roses of all rosedom. 
So we make this HALF-PRICE TEST OFFER. 
Two of the most popular everblooming vari- 
eties for only $1. 

* SOEUR THERESE, H.T. * GRENOBLE, H.T. 
Daffodil yellow with rich Glowing scarlet - crimson. 
chrome-yellow buds heavily Unusually long.- stemmed 
marked with carmine. Reg- blooms. Excellent for cut- 
ularly $1.00 each. ting. Regularly $1 each. 
Just send $1. BOTH of these sturdy, 2-year- 
old, field-grown plants will be mailed you 
postpaid. ALL STAR ROSES are 


Guaranteed to Grow and Bloom 


Make the test yourself. Compare these STAR 
ROSES with others. Send the coupon NOW 
for the 2 for $1 offer. The current issue of 
“Success With Roses” will also be sent. 


Our new 1939 CATALOG, describing 177 of 
the world’s finest roses and showing 75 in 
color, is FREE. Check this item on coupon, 
if desired. 


If you do not already have the booklet, “Beau- 
tify With Roses,” ask for it also. Rose lovers 
find it immensely interesting and helpful. Your 
copy is FREE. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists Since 1897 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 403, Pa. 


TERRE E ERE RE REE ESE REE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EERE EERE EEE EG 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 403, Penna. 

C Enclosed find $1. Please send me STAR ROSES SOEUR 
THERESE and GRENOBLE as advertised in April 
Flower Grower. 

Also send current issue of “Success With Roses”. 

[]Send me free 1939 CATALOG of STAR ROSES. 

[]Send me free “Beautify With Roses.” 
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FIRST... 


Condition the soil with 





PEAT MOSS 


Before you do any planting — either 
seeds, plants or shrubs —first condition 


the soil with GPM Peat Moss. It’s the 
success secret of professional gardeners. 


GPM Peat Moss improves the physical 
texture of any soil. It keeps the soil 
porous, provides humus, and stores up 
moisture and plant food for growing 
plants. It helps seeds germinate fas- 
ter, promotes vigorous root develop- 
ment and stimulates the healthy growth 
of plants, shrubs ana trees. Used as a 
summer mulch, GPM saves weeding, 
watering and cultivating. 


GPM is the finest grade horticultural 
peat moss. It is PIC emblem-Protected. 
Try GPM and see for yourself how it 
actually makes gardening a pleasure. 
It’s inexpensive, clean and easy to use. 
For best results, insist on GPM in extra 
large burlap bags or 20-bushel pressure- 
packed bales. Free literature and deliv- 
ered prices on request. 


THEN... 
Feed 


< ORI INURE > 


Nature's Own Fertilizer 


To bring out the rich coloring in flowers— 
to produce a thick-tufted, velvety green lawn 
—feed your garden and lawn with the new 
Improved Driconure. This ideal, all-organic 
plant food scientifically combines nature’s own 
products—cow manure and poultry manure— 
with peat moss. It is clean, easy to use and 
will not burn. Packed in large 2-bushel bags 
—sufficient for top dressing 1000 sq. ft. of 
lawn area or fertilizing 250 sq. ft. garden 
area. Write today for free litera- 
ture and delivered prices. 


FREE... 


These interesting, informative folders 
explain how you can assure better 
gardening results. Write today for 
your copies. There’s no obligation. 
Just address Dept. W. 








- s \ . a EY ® . 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


1524 South Western Ave 
Chicago, WI 


177 Milk Street 
Bosten, Mass 
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The Weathervane 


Book comment—Plant a 

| 

| HAT is an acid soil and how 
do you recognize one when you 


see it? This question has come 
up so often that it seemed high time to 
answer this and other questions related 
to the acid-alkaline controversy. Acidity 
in soil is needed by many plants if they 
| are to thrive in your garden. It is nee- 
essary to know about this before you 
plant them and to change the soil re- 
action wherever necessary—which you 
can do at no great cost. 

Men with wide experience in their re- 
spective fields have contributed much 
valuable data this month, and these view- 
points on the needs of garden flowers, 
vegetables, lawns, Roses, wild flowers, 
Irises and Lilaes may well be preserved 
for frequent reference. 


HEN there are changes in trends in 

gardening, they may be traced, usu- 
ally, to the guiding influence of some 
| influential horticulturist or organized 
garden group. Thus, when Dr. MeFar- 
land strongly urges that Hyacinths be 
planted in informal groups in the border 
instead of in stiff formal beds, many are 
likely to follow his advice to their re- 
newed enjoyment of a delightful but 
neglected flower. 

No more convincing argument could 
be supplied, I felt, than pictures of 
Hyacinths taken in Breeze Hill gardens. 
One, of a border planting, accompanies 
his article. The other, of a group of 
glistening Purity, has the distinction of 
gaining a front cover position this month. 


LTHOUGH you naturally are spend- 

ing as much time as possible out- 
doors now, it will pay not to forget the 
bulbs you foreed this past winter. 
Planted outdoors under a _ peach tree, 
against a wall, or somewhere that the 
bulbs will not be disturbed, they will 


give blooms useful for cutting. The 
Hyacinths will make graceful spikes, 


like those of Roman Hyacinths. Let these 
bulbs ripen naturally now and set them 
aside until planting time next fall. 


HEDGE can serve a useful pur- 

pose in a garden—as an enclosure 
for a garden, lot boundary, a protecting 
barrier, or a shelter for tender plants. 
The planting instructions on another 
page are for Privet, but they apply to 
other hedge materials just as well. 

It’s conventional, of course, to use 
Privet. But there are so many other 
more attractive plants: evergreens, flower- 
ing subjects, and plants which fit special 
requirements. Anyone choosing hedge 
material will find it profitable, before 
planting, to spend a little time consult- 
ing Donald Wyman’s valuable book, 
“Hedges, Sereens and Windbreaks.” 


ASSING mention should be made, in 
speaking of books, of “The World 
| Was My Garden,” by David Fairchild, 





Acid vs. alkaline—Hyacinths in borders—Hedge possibilities 
tree—About a 


Mum Fan 


the famous botanist. This book was se- 
lected by the American Booksellers Asso- 


ciation for a National Book Award, a 
high honor. This autobiographical 


record of a plant explorer’s travels, the 
Association felt, deserved wider atten- 
tion than it has received. It is recom- 
mended for general reading, but plant 
lovers, already familiar with plants, 
places and people mentioned, will find 
the book doubly fascinating. 


UST as these paragraphs are being set 
down, an irate citizen of New Jersey 

has threatened, because of political dif- 
ferences of opinion, to eut down a thou- 
sand mature trees on his estate. Fortu- 
nately this move to “eut off his nose to 
spite his face” did not materialize, partly 
because he was made to realize the great 
economic loss he would suffer. Trees, in 
fact, have great value. 

Meanwhile, on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City, eight 50-foot Elms are being 
set in great holes in front of Rockefeller 
Center. Pits, 14 feet across, have been 
prepared for each specimen. Each hole 
is filled with topsoil and fertilizer, After 
the soil has been settled around the roots, 
an eight-inch layer of reinforced concrete 
is to be placed over the soil, and is con- 
sidered heavy enough to hold the trees 
steady without bracing. 


OME gardeners, luckily, do not need 

to go to such expense and trouble 
to set out a tree on their home grounds. 
Young trees move easily at this time. 
They grow rapidly, too; the maple tree 
on my lawn, I see, has increased its 
height three feet a year, which is aver- 
age. One can think of many excuses for 
planting trees, if they are necessary, not 
the least of which is Arbor Day occur- 
ring in many states this month. [Garden 
Clubs take note. ] 


R. SCOTT has suceumbed, like many 

other people, to the allure of the 
Chrysanthemum. But unlike most people, 
he has ignored the rules and has grown 
many “greenhouse” varieties in his gar- 
den with great success. Discounting the 
difficult winter climate of New Jersey 
which is unsettled most of the time, one 
eould hardly expect these plants to come 
through safely without special protee- 
tion. Dr. Seott has been willing to go 
to this trouble, and has been bountifully 
rewarded. 

Some of you will follow in his foot- 
steps, and others will be content with 
the hardier Korean and Aretie varieties 
which have much to recommend them in 
any man’s garden. 
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Science offers'new evidence that 
complete plant food is the key 
to gardening success. Again and 
again sensational tests made in a 
great University have proved the 
necessity of eleven food elements in 
plant feeding! In recent tests, 
twelve chrysanthemum plants were 
grown in sterile sand under identical 
conditions—except for one slight 
but vital difference! 

One plant was fed all eleven 
elements. The others received all 
except one element. Result? In 
sturdiness, beauty, color, or number 


LOWEST PRICES EVER! 





> 7 Vn ~ 
| 4 & wal #3) ae 
oi sor? 


and size of flowers, none of the in- 
completely fed plants was at all com- 
parable to the completely fed plant. 

To thrive, every growing thing 
cannot lack asingle needed element. 
So feed Vigoro, the complete plant 
food that contains a// needed food 
elements in scientifically balanced 
proportions. 

Order this largest-selling plant 
food now—4 lbs. per 100 square 
feet of your lawn and garden. 
Vigoro assures your success with 
lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees, and 
vegetables... at asaving of money! 











A PRODUCT 
OF SWIFT 
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(onder thane new BRISTOL 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


NEW, RARE VARIETIES 
for Your Hardy Garden 


From mid-September until heavy frosts, 
after other flowers fade, these glorious 
Bristol 'Mums will beautify your garden 
—last two weeks or more after cutting. 
Order these rare, new varieties now for 
spring delivery ... enjoy their loveliness 
year after year! 


LAVENDER LADY. Rare, true lavender color. 
Abundant full double, 3” flowers on branching 
sprays. 75¢ per plant. 


PALE MOON. Densely branched, fluffy sulphur- 
yellow blossoms, loosely double, 2” across. 


75¢ per plant. 
BURGUNDY. Rich cerise crimson. Large size, 


double flowers on erect branching stems. 
75c¢ per plant. 


ROSE GLOW. Abundant raspberry rose blos- 
soms, semi-double, 2” flowers on gracefully 
branching sprays. 75¢ per plant. 


ROBERTA COPELAND. Unique bright tomato 
red shading to rose gold. Semi-double, me- 
dium size blooms on short branching stems. 


75c¢ per plant. 


SPECIAL OFFER—Your choice of above hardy, 
easy-to-grow plants —$7.50 per doz. One 
each of any three varieties—$2.00. Three of 
each of any three varieties (nine in all)— 
$5.50. Prepaid. If West of Mississippi, add 
10% for mailing. 


VV SEND FOR FREE colorfully illustrated cata- 
log offering the new Harrington's Pink Aster, 
Biiddleia Dubonnet, Northland Daisies, Hardy 
Pink Delphinium, a glorified Chinese Lantern, 
McGredy's Sunset Rose and hundreds of other 
choice hardy garden items, 


RISTOL NURSERIES INC. 
Dept. 32 


BRISTOL, CONN. 
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The Readers’ 


Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


How to Ruin a Budget 


To the Editor: 
HERE is 
complimentary 

FLOWER GROWER 

Even the advertised cost of 

incorrect. 

Within 25 hours of its arrival the ap- 
propriation for peace in the household 
stands as follows: 


nothing “free” about the 
copy of the February 
somebody sent my wife. 
25 cents is 


Cost of subscription (herewith) $2.00 
Postage MEreon ......6665526 .03 

Postage on six inquiries to ad- 
ONCNONG Siar ose dlevs aiereepo tess 18 
$2.21 


And who ean predict what those six in- 
quiries will cost me? And how about the 
annual renewal of subscription? And how 
about the cost of things my wife will pane 
from your advertisers in subsequent issues 

I can see that my 1939 Budget Plan will 
probably be shot to pieces but my wife 
likes flowers. (And so does her husband! ) 
—N. R. RONDTHALER, (Ore.) 


Liatris—Heuchera—Roses 


To the Editor: 


VERY garden magazine or catalogue 

you pick up now eulogizes the new 
Liatris September Glory. For one, I am 
certainly glad to see the spotlight turned 
on the Liatris, for those who have not 
grown this charming “gay feather” have 
missed much garden joy. 

For a number of years I have grown Lia- 
tris pyenostachya and often wondered why 
it was so neglected by garden fans. As a 
specimen plant or for mass planting there 
is nothing more showy, and it is partie- 
ularly stunning when massed with the 
common August blooming Goldenrod. 

Although no grower or advertiser of 
Liatris has ever mentioned the fact, it is 
one of the best flowers for winter bouquets. 
Cut the spikes while in their prime and 
arrange your bouquet as you wish it. 
use some of the crooked spikes (if any) to 
relieve the* stiffness. The color does not 
fade and the florets do not shatter off and 
they stay nice almost indefinitely. 

For some time I have been toying with 
the idea of trying Liatris scariosa alba as 
I am especially fond of white or light 
flowers, but was afraid it would disappoint 
me as did the white Heuchera. If anyone 
has ever grown the white Liatris, I would 
like a report on it. 

I am intrigued now by the news of Sep- 
tember Glory and have it on my “must 
have” list. 

Speaking of Heuchera—it is surprising 
what a splash of color a group planting of 
the tiny sparkling bells of the Heuchera 
sanguinea makes. I have a group of about 
two dozen well established plants of this 
variety and when in full bloom they can 
be seen for blocks, they’re so colorful. Men 
especially like those bright patches of color. 
Our milkman admired it so he sent his 
wife to find out what it was. The flowers 
are long lasting, too, in the garden, and if 


you do pick them the plants are very gen- 
erous in sending up new bloom spikes. 

I enjoyed the two instructive articles on 
Roses in the February issue. I was pleased 
to note Dr. McFarland’s comment on the 
Rose President Boone which, as you know, 
was named for the late Dr. Boone, Idaho’s 
own rosarian. It was my privilege a few 
years ago, to visit his Rose garden in which 
there is a lavish disregard for all the cut 
and dried rules for Rose culture—and the 
Roses like it! He had the opinion that 
most Rose fans coddled their Roses too 
much. He sprayed very little and you 
should have seen his supports for Climbers! 
They grew so rank and blossomed so _ pro- 
fusely that he told us he used Locust posts 
for the uprights and cross-arms as nothing 
else was stout enough to support them. 
We went with the idea of selecting a few 
outstanding Roses and came away con- 
vinced that anything Dr. Boone grew was 
outstanding.—Mary F, TuHarp, (Idaho) 


Plants Hardy in North Dakota 


To the Editor: 


WAS much interested in Mrs. Darnell’s 

allusion to Pyrethrum (Chrysanthe- 
mum) ptarmiceflorum in the April, 1938, 
issue under “We Hear from Texas.” 

Last spring I selected a package of seeds, 
somewhat at random, from Thompson & 
Morgan’s catalogue. Sown early in June 
they germinated easily, stood transplanting 
well, and by freezing time each plant was 
a small clump. They all wintered perfectly 
with little or no protection and were one 
of the first perennials to show activity late 
last march. 

Another good border plant that has also 
proved its hardiness in North Dakota is 
a Madwort, Alyssum montanum (an ever- 
green); one or two plants were even in a 
decidedly exposed location and all came 
through without one leaf blistered. 

I am glad to hear about Echium roseum. 
I have seeds for the first time last spring, 
and have a bleak hillside with southwest 
aspect, hot, dry, windy, the most difficult 
of any for a North Dakota summer, but 
hope to be able to clothe it with something 
at last. 

By the way, our popular name for Pyre- 
thrum aureum is Golden Feather. Why not 
eall Pyrethrum = ptarmiceflorum _ Silver 
Feather—just as descriptive surely ?—W. 
E. H. Porter, (N. D.) 


Why Not Read What You Like? 
To the Editor: 


HAVE just read in the January issue 

of FLOWER GROWER on page 6 “Is 
FLOWER GROWER Monotonous?” signed by 
Ward E. Bower, (D. C.). Personally I en- 
joy Dr. McFarland’s articles. I am _ very 
fond of Roses and get a lot of help from 
reading experiences of men who know more 
about the subject than I, 

Mr. Bower might try being as wise as an 
old hen. When grain and chaff are thrown 
out she picks out what she wants and 
leaves the rest.—DEXTER WINSHIP, (N. Y.) 
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As Improved by 


Dr. A. B. Stout 


Of the New York 
Botanical Gardens 
Mikado $1 each 


The unfailing lily from Spring to Fall, now glorified 
by 25 years of scientific effort. New colors, new 
seasons, new sizes. 


Plant Daylilies and Enjoy 


—Four months of bloom season 

—Abundant bloom during the hottest summer 

—Attractive and clean foliage 

—A Perennial which requires least atten- 
tion, which thrives in the poorest soil 
and has no known insect pests. 


For complete details ask for “Better Plants by 
Farr”, our catalogue, which also presents Hybrid 
Lilacs, Tree Peonies and Peonies. Write for your 
copy today. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Box 121 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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Dogs Ruin 

* 
your Garden this Year 
Why stand idly by and see all 
your careful planning and hard 
work in the garden wasted be- 
cause of destruction by dogs and 


dog nuisance? Spray regularly 
with 


DOGZOFF 


guaranteed repellant that safe- 
guards costly evergreens, shrubs, 
lawns, flower beds, trees from 
discloration and injury by dogs. 
Harmless, inoffensive, non-irri- 
tating. DOGZOFF is the hu- 
mane way to keep dogs from 
places they are not wanted. One 
spraying lasts weeks. Get a 60c 
bottle (usually a season’s supply) 
at your dealers today or order 
direct—69c postpaid. Address 
FG-4. (Ohio add 2c tax.) Avail- 
able also in pints, quarts and 
larger sizes. Don’t put up with 
dog nuisance — do something 
about it! 


All Bohlender products are sold with a money back 
guarantee of satisfaction. 




















BOHLENDER PLANT CHEMICALS, Inc. 


TIPPECANOE CITY, OHIO 
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Much-Needed New Books 


onlmportant Phases of Gardening 
Se 


Gardening in the 
Shade 


by H. K. Morse 


No longer need the “ problem 
of shade”’ baffle gardeners. For 
its complete, detailed informa- 
tion on how to turn shady 
places into flourishing gardens, 
and its unique ‘‘Who’s Who 
in the Shade” list of some 500 
perennials, annuals, and shrubs 
that thrive in or tolerate shade 
conditions — every gardener 
needs this book. 


Fully illustrated 
$3.00 








ee 
Lilies tor American 


Gardens 


by George L. Slate 


A new, thoroughgoing book by 
one of the foremost authorities on 
this increasingly popular plant, 
written especially for American 
climate and soil conditions — 











with clear, complete advice on 
breeding, culture, propagation, 
and an especially helpful chapter 
on the perplexing subject of dis- 
eases and pests. 
Fully illustrated 
$3.50 
Ss 


Perfect for everyone who is a gardener.” 
—Donald Culross Peattie. 


The World Was 
My Garden 


by David Fairchild 


“A rich and colorful odyssey. Inter- 
spersed with the running fire of hu- 
man interest is the remarkable his- 
tory of the plants which the author 
found in every country of the world.” 

Flower Grower 


With 127 pages of photographs cover- 
ing the gardens of the world. 6th print- 
1.49. $3.75 





at all bookstores 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS] 
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How to Grow Chrysanthemums 


A Mum fan gives his methods 


and chooses varieties 
DR. ERNEST L. SCOTT, (N. J.) 


T this time of year, Mum fanciers, 
like other gardeners, are thinking 
of their accession lists. They have 

two points of view. At one extreme are 

those interested primarily in novelties; 
at the other, those who buy for a partie- 
ular purpose. 

Our own collection has been built even- 
tually to inelude the full color range of 
Mums, and to give us a good display 
from the third week in October through 
the first ten days of November. Insofar 
as is possible, we want specimens show- 
ing the different types and sizes of 
bloom. 

When we make our list, therefore, we 
look in the catalogues for specifie quali- 
ties desired; with us these are: (1) time 
of blooming, (2) color of bloom, (3) 
height and type of plant, (4) size of 
bloom, and (5) type of bloom. 

In making selections, we entirely dis- 
regard all dealers’ classifications unless 
they involve the characteristics we want. 
We order indiscriminately, from the 
Commercial, Exhibition, or Garden sec- 
tion, or any others, so long as the de- 
scription suits our purpose. 

In practice we find that this system 
works. Many of our most successful 
varieties were taken from the “wrong” 
list. Our guests call them “Greenhouse 
Mums.” In fact, we sometimes wonder 
whether the “Garden” section is not made 
up of varieties that professionals refuse 
to buy. 

At present we are trying also to build 
up a second collection to give a display 
during the first three weeks of October. 
So far this collection is very embryonie. 
When we have assembled a respectable 
list, perhaps FLOwER GROWER will let 
us tell you about them. 

Popularity contest. This year we re- 
quested our guests to vote for their fa- 
vorite variety. Many pleaded inability 
to make a choice, but enough complied to 
give the vote significance. Arthola re- 
ceived more votes than its two nearest 
competitors together. It is a large creamy 
white commercial variety with irregularly 
reflexed petals, similar to the Dahlia 
Easter Greetings. Hilda Bergen won 
second place by a vote of two over The 
Chief. Hilda Bergen again is a commer- 
cial variety. Rapture easily follows The 
Chief. A table at the end of this story 
lists 16 of our favorites. 


The cutting (at top) is ready to set in sand. 

It was taken with a sharp knife, and lower 

leaves trimmed off. Label is 344 inches. 

Start cuttings early in sand (center). These 

rooted and potted cuttings (bottom) were 

started April 25; were ready for the garden 
June 9 
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Wintering over. Our experience will 
not permit us to assume that any Mum 
is fully hardy. Therefore, in late No- 
vember or early December a few plants 
of’each variety are placed in the cold- 
frame. These have withstood our New 
Jersey winters with this protection. 
Mulching with leaves in the garden is 
always a temptation but we have found 
the practice disastrous. 

Even in the coldframe, we use a light 
mulch of salt hay after the ground has 
frozen. The glass is then put on so that 
there is some ventilation, top and bottom. 
Some hay is sprinkled over the glass to 
prevent thawing on bright warm days. 
In late March the hay is gradually re- 
moved, that on the inside first, and the 
frame freely ventilated. After growth 
has started be careful not to scald them 
on bright days. 


In early spring. As the weather 
warms the more vigorous kinds may be 
set temporarily in the open. This will 
give more space in the frame for the 
weaker ones. Some _ varieties, though 
vigorous, throw all their new growth 
from last year’s stem. These shoots will 
not root unless they’re set so low that 
the ground covers their base. It is more 
satisfactory to make cuttings, and to get 
the cuttings rooted early enough the par- 
ent plant should be forced in the frame. 

When new growth is very profuse, and 
especially when the plants are crowded 
in the frame, remove excess shoots so 


that those retained will not become too 
leggy. 

Soil and fertilizer. Mums, like al- 
most everything else in the garden, 
prefer a well drained medium loam with 
plenty of humus and fertilizer. But most 
Mums, as most people, do not get just 
what they prefer. It is well to treat 
the soil to bring it gradually towards 
the ideal. If you’re starting with sandy 
soil and opportunity offers, a little clay 


loam might be added with advantage. 
Peat moss or any humus builder will 
help. If the soil is very sandy it will 


help to use commercial fertilizer through 
the growing season. If this is done, 
withhold most of the nitrogen until after 
the buds have set. 

Our soil is rather heavy clay loam. 
This we have endeavored to make more 
friable with barnyard manure _ turned 
under as early in April as the soil con- 
dition permits. The surface is then well 
worked over. with a hand eultivator and 
rolled with a lawn roller. An occasional 
stirring with rake or cultivator until 
planting time keeps the surface loose 
and destroys many weeds. A week before 
planting time, a fairly liberal amount 
of 5-8-5 fertilizer is applied and worked 
in with the cultivator. 

Spring planting. Our preferred plant- 
ing time is the last ten days of May. To 
this end our orders specify delivery 
then. Most growers respect such requests. 
A practical tip—specify Wednesday or 

















Thursday for delivery and the package is 
less likely to spend the week-end in your 
post office. Too long a stay in the pack- 
age may start mold or kill the plants out- 
right. 

Immediately on receipt, the package 
should be opened and the plants separated. 
Never let them dry out. As soon as is 
practical set them in their permanent 
place in the bed. After they’re set, water 
them well individually and invert a 
flower pot over any that wilt. In ordi- 
nary weather, this should not be for 
more than four days. 

Plants carried through the winter are 
divided to single stems but only after 
they show heavy root growth. The exact 
planting date for our own stock, then, 
is determined by its root condition rather 
than by the calendar. The technic of 
setting these plants is the same for stock 
from the dealer. 

Moving blooming plants. Mums are 
best grown in full sun and without com- 
petition with other plants. When they 
are desired in the border it is much 
better to move them there after annuals 
have finished their season. You need not 
hesitate to move them, even in full bloom, 
if a good ball of earth is taken. They 
may need shading for a day or two if 
it is warm and sunny. Use plenty of 
water. While we do move some of our 
Mums into place in October, it is easier 
to plant them in their final position in 
May. 








The 12-inch label shows (left) comparison between a runt and normal plant in early July. The runt never will grow. You may grow 
large-flowered kinds to a single stem (center) for exhibition blooms; or pinch plants back several times to make them bushy 
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Summer culture. 
the ground there is not much left to do 
except light cultivating after each rain 


With the plants in 


through September. Take care not to 
disturb the roots. Mums are shallow 
rooted and a dry dust mulch not only 
holds the moisture in the ground but dis- 
courages surface rooting. 

Much has been said of the necessity 
of watering. Sometimes it is necessary 
but frequent surface watering is danger- 
ous, causing the roots to grow up for 
water instead of down. In the last three 
years we have watered our Mums four 
times. When they are watered, however, 
they are soaked so that the surface is 
little better than mud. 

Insect pests. So far we’ve been for- 
tunate with regard to insects. Aphis, 
both the green and black, give the most 
trouble. In our experience, some of the 
pyrethrum-rotenone mixtures are more 
satisfactory than nicotine. Spraying with 
the recommended concentration once a 
week should rid the bed of green pests 
in two or three applications. The black 
fellows are harder to get. For them, we 
increase the strength even to double and 
spray again the second day. That is, 
spray Saturday, then Monday, then the 
following Saturday and so on, as long 
as they can be seen. Usually a couple of 
weeks is all they want of it. 

Another aphis confines its attention to 
the roots. With us they have been most 
troublesome during late June _ and 


through July. The first sign of their 
presence may be sudden wilting. When 


this oceurs it is usual to find ants in 
abundance near plant and runways into 
the ground around the stem. The ants 
are not doing the immediate. damage 
though they may have planted the aphis 
there. Wherever we find ants, we serape 
out a saucer-shaped hollow around the 
plant into which we pour a half pint of 
water containing a teaspoonful or two 
of pyrethrum-rotenone spray mixture. 
When this soaks in a second half pint 
of water is added as a chaser. 

During the Japanese beetle season one 
of the proprietary sprays of which 
rotenone is an important component is 
applied every week or ten days to every- 
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Dr. Scott has grown 
these plants’ as 
specimens. This 
picture was taken 
November 5, 1938. 
The burlap shed to 
the rear is for frost 
protection 


Mum’s the Word 
is the name given 
by the author to 
his own seedling 
Korean variety. It 
is deep red and 
has a long flower- 
ing season 


thing in the garden from the Primroses 
to the Elm tree. This not only has given 
excellent protection from beetles but 
has controlled other insects. 

P. 8. It is not good for the gold fish 
in the pool, They all died. 

Leaf spot. The very hot and humid 
weather of last July started the most 
severe attack of leaf spot that we have 
ever had. It caught us napping and be- 
fore we could get it checked with am- 
moniacal copper carbonate, some varieties 
were so nearly naked that we blushed 
when we had visitors. By spraying every 
five days we did finally get it stopped and 
hope that we have learned the lesson. 
This year we plan to begin the spray 
program early in May. 








A SWEET SIXTEEN 





June each _ shoot 


During 
should have the growing tip pinched out 


and July 


above every fourth or fifth leaf. True, 
many discontinue this about July 15 but 
for most varieties it may be continued 
with advantage until August 1. 

We are frequently told that when they 
are pinched severely, staking and tying 
are unnecessary. It may be for some 
growers but with us there is sure to be 
at least one storm that will lay most of 
them flat unless they are well tied. Cer- 
tainly Amelia should not need tying if 
any do not; but so far we have not been 
able to get even this variety to its prime 
without the cushion effect being spoiled. 

With September the care of the Mums 

(Continued on page 206) 




















| 
Date of ae Height |Diameter 
TyPE AND NAME | Color prime of of of 
bloom | bloom | plant plant 

Butrons | 

SIPs Racer amperes te | Bronzy red... .. 10-30 114” 36” 22” 

EERE | Dark bronze........ 10-30 1% 86 14 

I iota 54 subse oe wena | White-pink center...| 10-30 134 42 12 

Tiras ohciun vaaeneii kanes  — ee 10-30 14 28 22 
LarGe Pompons | 

OE Chestnut bronze.....| 10-25 21% 34 18 

MN eS x: a usa bien aie aeara | Orange bronze......| 10-25 214 42 24 

pg gS re re | Yellow bronze.......| 11- 5 214 45 | 20 
SEMI-DOUBLE | 

re re | Red-gold reverse....| 10-30 | 234 | 30 16 
SINGLE | | 

Crimson Splendor............... Crimson.......... | 10-20 4 30 | 15 
LarGE Biooms | 

| A eee | Creamy white.......| 11-5) 4 36 20 

Gold Lode...............0000... Clear yellow........| 10-20| 4 26 15 

NIN. oi ca Sanceenedanns | Red bronze. . | 11-5) 4 38 15 

Indianola......................| Bronzy yellow. . | 10-20) 4% 36 16 

MIs. vsin Wikis vee sao eek Light bronze... 10-10 6 36 | 18 
CusHIoNns | | | 

(RSE ars ae ne eer ere a 10-30 214 «| 18 30 

Cameo Queen.................. White. 10-30 134 22 36 





* Not disbudded, 


The basis of choice was satisfactory blos- 
som, length of blooming period, and 
strength of growth. Dates and dimensions 
are average and will vary somewhat. There 
was no disbudding nor protection except 
from frost and storm while in bloom. All 
varieties bloomed two to three weeks. 





Those who must have them earlier might 
try some from the following list. They 
make a good show during early October but 
we do not feel that they are in the same 
class with the other list: Early Bronze, 
Crimson Glory, Mrs. Phil. Page, R. Marion 
Hatton, Flashlight, Muskogee. 
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Planning the Cut Flower Harvest 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


NE of the final tests of a fine gar- 

den is the way in which it satis- 

fies the needs of the house inte- 
rior. The perfect garden is not only 
an isle of enchantment in itself, but it 
supplies the needs of different room col- 
ors on many varied occasions, in the 
form of a wide range of shapes and hues 
in cut flowers. 

As the season starts with its compar- 
atively modest bounty of April blos- 
soms, it is a good time to reflect, plan 
and order, to fill in the gaps that there 
may have been in last year’s cut flower 
harvest. 

Most perennial plants can be set out 
to advantage this month. It is not too 
late to make our choices among the hardy 
annuals. We need wait only a few 
weeks to plant seeds of tender annuals 
outdoors. Soon it will be time to plant 
generous supplies of Dahlias and Gla- 
diolus, both A-l’s on the eut flower list. 
So, for summer and fall flowers, April 
hours, inspired by April fragrance, are 
a good time to make up our minds quick- 
y and guarantee a house as well as a 
garden richly adorned with flowers. 

The recipe for the first process is: 
One large sheet of paper, a pencil, sev- 
eral good catalogues, notes (if any) on 
last year’s cut flower harvest and enthu- 
siasm. We may begin by dividing our 
sheet of paper into four columns, one 
each for June, July, August and Septem- 
ber. At this particular sitting, April 
and May eannot count—it is too late! 


E make an inventory of cutting ma- 
terial already growing in the gar- 
den, putting the name of each plant 
under the month heading where it be- 
longs. Roses and Delphiniums, which 
are already in the garden in good sup- 
ply (we hope) go under June for their 
first bloom and August for their second 
bloom. Perhaps we have Foxglove too, 
so with a sigh of satisfaction at this 
treasure for cutting, we put the name 
under June, July and August. If we 
planted Canterbury Bells early last sum- 
mer, we will have them for eutting this 
June. If not, we may want to order 
young plants for this year’s flowers and 
seeds to plant for next June’s flowers. 
Before we go further, let us glance 
back and see what we have from this 
prototype garden. For June we have 
Roses, Delphinium, Canterbury Bells and 
Foxgloves. The spike flowers have it. 
We have only one dise-shaped or “tar- 
get” flower in our June list, so far, and 
that is a comparatively dressy or formal 
one. We have a good supply of spike- 
shaped flowers, varying delightfully in 
color and form and a bit in fineness or 
formality. Spike flowers generally do 
tend, though, to be somewhat formal 
through their vertical nature. 
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By ordering perennial Gaillardias and 
Cornflower seeds, both to be put into 
the garden as early as possible, our June 
choice will immediately expand to in- 
elude informality in two “target” flow- 
ers of very different sizes, one of warm 
color and the other of cold color. Al- 
ready, we are better equipped to take 
eare of such varied situations as a gala 
dinner party, the small dimensions of 
the breakfast nook, the poreh buffet 
supper, the guest-room bedside table and 
the living-room refectory table. 


WE will glance through the June list 
again, to check up on colors. Does 
this list of plants give us the colors, we 
will want to vary color notes in cut flow- 
ers for the special color plans of our 
rooms? If the living-room is predomi- 
nantly blue, we may want blue flowers 
sometimes, an analogous arrangement in- 
cluding blue another time, and an ar- 
rangement of all warm colors for contrast 
still another time. 

One of the fascinations of the deeora- 
tive use of flowers in the home is the 
note of variation and change it offers to 
a room. In many eases the changing 
arrangements are the only changes in a 
room for months, or even years, on end. 
How much choice and variety a garden 
will offer in a month will, of course, be 
influenced by the size of the house and 
the size of the garden. A house which 
seems to ask for only three arrangements 
at a time might be supplied by the June 
list as it stands above. A house which 
demands close to ten arrangements at a 
time would want at least twice the choice 
so that the same flowers and combina- 
tions of flowers would not have to make 
too frequent reappearances. 


HEN the June cut harvest has been 

planned for, the other months are 
treated similarly. Each month must pro- 
vide a variety of shapes, sizes, degrees 
of formality and colors to meet the de- 
mands of the specific home. 

The great bounty of July and August 
is annuals. Many of the choicest for 
eutting are easy to grow. Zinnias alone 
offer nearly a score of variations, run- 
ning from the tiny marble-sized Tom 
Thumbs to great California Giants and 
Dahlia-flowered Zinnias, and in color 
from the terra-cotta brown and gold 
Mexican Zinnias to brilliants and tints— 
in all flower colors but blues. It is true 
that some gardeners get into a Zinnia 
rut, growing “just Zinnias” year after 

(Continued on page 205) 


Your cut flowers may be chosen from these 

novelties: Rose Rosenelfe, a very double 

form of Else Poulsen; Marigold Shaggy, 

gold; Rose Hercules, a rose-pink climber; 
and white Liatris scariosa alba 
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ls Your Garden on the 


Acid Side? 


Alkaline Side? 


PAUL W. DEMPSEY and ROBERT E. YOUNG 
Waltham Field Station, Massachusetts State College 


S the sun gets higher and the feel 
of spring is in the air, few who 
have the chance ean resist the urge 

to get out and work in their gardens. 
Every good gardener has alréady made 
up his mind to have a better garden this 
year. Before starting the actual work, 
however, it is well to consider this ques- 
tion: How can we provide the best grow- 
ing conditions in our garden for the 
many different kinds of plants we in- 
tend to have? 

To maintain good growth the soil must 
have a generous supply of organic mat- 
ter which may be supplied as manure, 
peat, leaf mold or other similar mate- 
rials. There must also be a good supply 
of available plant food which may be ob- 
tained from commereial fertilizer. How- 
ever, in order for plants tq make 
satisfactory growth, the reaction of the 
soil must be to their liking. Without the 
proper corrective treatment all the fer- 
tilizer, seed and work will be of little 
avail. 

The influence of the acidity of the soil 
on the growth of plants has been recog- 
nized by horticulturalists for many years. 
Yet an acid soil condition is still one of 
the important causes of failure, in many 
cases, by both the amateur and profes- 
sional. Many soils of this country, par- 
ticularly in New England, have been 
made from rocks which on _ breaking 
down produce an acid condition. 

In an acid soil there is an excess of 
mineral and organic acid particles. 
When there are equal amounts of both 
acid and alkali, the soil is said to be 
neutral. As the alkali particles are 
soluble in water, they are easily leached 
from the soil leaving behind an acid con- 
dition. In a season of heavy rainfall, 
the acidity of a light sandy soil may be 
changed as much as one whole pH. An- 
other reason why soils become acid is 
the repeated use of certain acid chemical 
fertilizers. There will be less trouble 
from this source in the future because 
fertilizer manufacturers are now mak- 
ing fertilizers that are neutral or econ- 
tain neutralizing materials. Lime is also 
removed from the soil by plants as eal- 
cium is one of the necessary plant foods. 
Thus it ean be readily understood why 
our soils do not remain in the condition we 
may desire for any great length of time. 

The pH scale. In order to measure 
the acidity of the soil, a seale has been 
devised somewhat similar to the ther- 
mometer seale. This scale is known as 
the pH seale with a pH of 7.0 as neu- 
tral. It will be noted from the aceom- 
panying section of a pH seale that above 
7.0 is alkaline and below is acid. 

When soils become acid, there is con- 
siderable change in the availability of 
plant food in the soil. Caleium and mag- 
nesium become unavailable and an in- 
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The degree of soil acidity is expressed 
as a pH value 


sufficient supply of either of these may 
cause trouble. The supply of available 
phosphorus is reduced and aluminum, 
which had been locked up in the soil, 
is made soluble and becomes toxic. Soil 
acidity itself is probably not so impor- 
tant from the standpoint of plant 
growth. It is the changes that acidity 
brings about within the soil itself that 
cause trouble. In practice, we use soil 
acidity as an indication that these 
changes have taken place. By correcting 
the soil acidity, we make right these ad- 
verse conditions. 

Moss is no indicator. It should be 
stressed at this point that the presence 
of green algae or moss is not necessarily 
an indication of an acid or sour soil. 
This green algae will grow on most any 
soil where it is moist and it also flour- 
ishes in the shade. When a soil becomes 
acid, the plants that have been growing 
die out leaving the area to the algae. 
Algae will also grow on moist soil that 
is alkaline if there are no plants to 
crowd it out. 

Vegetable requirements. Different 
plants prefer different pH levels in order 
to make the best growth, and in this 
connection it should be mentioned that 
there are two terms sometimes used to 
describe plants. “PH preference” refers 
to the pH at which the plant will grow 


best; “acidity tolerance” is used to de- 
scribe the way in which plants react to 
unfavorable soil acidity. Spinach has a 
preference of about 6.5 and it is not a 
tolerant plant as it sometimes. fails at 
below 5.5 and above 7.5. The tomato 
has a preference of about pH 6.0 and 
it is very tolerant as it will grow at a 
pH of 4.8. Most of the vegetable crops 
prefer a slightly acid soil of from 5.8 
to 6.8. 

Vegetables that must have a well limed 
soil are asparagus, beets, broccoli, cab- 
bage, celery, cucumbers and_ spinach. 
Some that will tolerate lower acidity are 
beans, carrots, parsnips, pepper, ruta- 
baga, rhubarb, squash, corn and toma- 
toes. Potatoes must be grown at a pH 
of 5.6 or below to prevent scab on the 
tubers. Unless potatoes are to be grown, 
it is best to lime the soil up to pH 6.0 
to 6.5 as more vegetables will grow best 
at this level. If potatoes are to be grown 
part of the garden should remain acid. 
In the same rotation with potatoes, raise 
corn, tomatoes and rutabagas. 

Flowers are tolerant. As a _ whole, 
perennial and annual flowers in your 
garden are very tolerant. Other condi- 
tions being satisfactory, most of the com- 
mon cultivated flowers will grow well at 
from pH 5.5 to 7.5. 

On the other hand, wild flowers and 
evergreens require conditions similar to 
their native habitat which in most cases 
in the East is acid, pH 4 to pH 5.0. 

Lime on lawns. If your lawn consists 
of Bent grasses, you should see to it 
that the soil remains quite acid, pH 4.5 
to 5.8. On the other hand, if you desire 
to encourage Bluegrass, it is best to use 
lime occasionally, where it is needed, to 
keep the pH nearer 6.5. There has been 
considerable publicity given the theory 
that weeds ean be crowded out of the 
lawn by making the soil acid. Repeated 
applications of ammonium sulphate have 
in some cases resulted in a decreased 
weed population of experimental lawn 
plots. Unfortunately, however, most 
weeds are just as tolerant of acid soil, 
if not more so, than our common grasses. 

If you have not been having success 
with your garden, it may be that it is 
too acid. Equipment available for test- 
ing soil for acidity is simple and many 
gardeners enjoy doing their own testing. 
There are many soil testing sets on the 
market that will make many acidity tests 
at a very little cost. 

How to take a soil sample. In order 
for a soil test to be of value, the sample 
tested must be truly representative of 
your garden. In taking soil samples, the 
areas that have been treated differently 
(with lime or otherwise) or are behaving 
in a different manner should be kept 
separate. Take a small hand trowel and 
a clean can, pail or pan, go out into the 
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garden, and dig a hole with a square 


shoulder approximately six inches 
deep. To take the sample make a 
slice of the soil approximately one- 
quarter inch thick from top of soil 
to the bottom of the hole. The slice 
should contain the same amount of 
soil from the six-inéh level as from 
the top. Take several samples from 
various parts of the area and then 
mix them thoroughly. About one 
cupful is all the soil required for 
most any test you might wish to 
make or have made. 

If you do not wish to test your 
own soil, there are many state and 
Federal stations and offices that will 
perform this service for you. Fer- 
tilizer, nursery and seed companies, 
and other commercial establishments 
will also render this service for you. 
The testing equipment found in the 
soil laboratories is much more elab- 
orate than that used by the gar- 
dener. Many soil laboratories will 
also test for plant nutrients and ad- 
vise about the use of fertilizer. 

The right lime. After you have 
tested your soil and determined the 
amount of lime to apply, if needed, 
from charts supplied with the test- 
ing kit, the next question is what kind 
of lime to apply. The lime should 
be of the agricultural type—that is, 
not builders’ lime. The two impor- 
tant kinds of agricultural lime are 
ground lime stone and hydrated lime. 
Hydrated lime is stronger—that is, 
less is required. It is a fine white 
powder which generally is considered 
to sweeten the soil quicker than 
ground limestone. For the home 
gardener, it is recommended that he 
use either kind, whichever is the 
more easily obtained. 

Lime may be applied to the soil 
at any time of year and if well 
mixed with the soil will immediately 
start to work correcting the acid 
condition. The lime may be applied 
in either the fall or spring with 
equal success. If the soil is very 
acid, it is best to apply the lime in 
the fall, working it well into the soil 
so that there will be ample time to 
correct the acid condition. 

While a little lime will at times 
work wonders in the garden, an 
oversupply is just as bad as none 
at all. Overliming causes the foli- 
age to turn yellow and be small, or, 
in severe cases, the plants will die. 
If you have been so unfortunate 
as to apply too much lime to 
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Fertilizers and soil conditions have widely 
varying pH values. Harry L. Daunoy’s chart 
lists some common items 


vy Ww 


Paul W. Dempsey demonstrates an elaborate 

soil tester frequently used by experiment sta- 

tions. For home gardeners, simple kits are 
available 





relation between the pH value (the 
chemical symbol for indicating hy- 
drogen-ion concentration) of the soil 
and the availability of plant food. 
The pH for Roses should be main- 
tained at about 6.0 although most 
varieties will tolerate soil as low in 
pH as 5.0 and as high as 7.0 (neu- 
tral soil). 

A number of factors influence the 
soil reaction. Sanitation and the ne- 
cessity of purifying city water sup- 
plies, with a pH generally between 
8.0 and 9.5, have an influence on 
garden soils. Constant use of highly 
alkaline water tends to increase the 
alkalinity of the soil, and may raise 
the pH value of the soil so high it 
will harm plant growth. Each see- 
tion of the country may have its 
own special problems. Even gar- 
dens in the same city may present 
different problems owing to natural 
differences or to variations in the 
treatment. Because of this it’s bet- 
ter to eliminate guess work or at 
least minimize it by using one of the 
inexpensive test kits available at 
most seed stores or garden-supply 
houses. 

If the soil is found to be alkaline 
and you wish to get the best results 
possible with Roses, it will be neces- 
sary to treat the soil with an acidify- 
ing agent. Aluminum sulphate, at 
the rate of 8 pounds per 100 square 
feet, usually reduces the pH value 
of the soil 1 unit. This change may 
be effective only to a depth of 6 
to 7 inches and the action is immedi- 
ate. Sulphur at the rate of 1% 
pounds per 100 square feet shows 
the same result, but its action is 
slow—usually 3 to 6 months is 
needed. These recommendations are 
safe to begin with, after which occa- 
sional tests will show if the desired 
change has been accomplished. Alum- 
inum sulphate or sulphur may be 
applied at any time. 


Y experience in making soil tests 

shows that these amounts will 
suffice in the Atlantie States, along 
the Great Lakes, and along the Gulf 
Coast from Florida to Texas (only 
the Gulf Coast section of Texas). 
States with alkaline soils, such as 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and New Mexico 
and north and west Texas will require 
larger amounts. At Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, for example, where des- 

ert conditions prevail it is neces- 





your garden, consult your ex- 
periment station, county agri- 
cultural agent, or extension 
specialist, and he will direct you 
in applying manganese sulphate 
which will correct the trouble. 


Soil Reaction for 
Roses 


Harry L. Daunoy 


T is not generally understood 
that soil reaction is perhaps 
the most important of all fac- 
tors that make Roses grow lux- 
uriantly. There is a definite 
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sary to make almost monthly ap- 
plications of sulphur. The soils of 
east Texas, where large quanti- 
ties of Rose bushes are produced, 
are naturally acid, with a pH 
value of 5.5. Tests of soils from 
several of the large Rose nurser- 
ies of California show them to 
be slightly acid, whereas soil 
samples received from members 
of the American Rose Society 
in California were found to be 
alkaline. 

Occasionally, soils are too acid 
for Roses. When the pH is 5.0 
or lower it may be advisable to 
treat the soil with dolomite, 

(Continued on page 207) 
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Hyacinths need not be planted 


Hill 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


N any good garden April opens with 

a rush. March may go out “like a 

lion” so far as weather is concerned, 

but it also goes out in a tremendous ad- 

vance of swelling buds, opening flowers 
and summer promise. 

At Breeze Hill the early April days 
always see the best of the March hang- 
overs, especially among the bulbs. To be 
sure, the Crocus and the earliest spring 
bulbs are only pleasant memories, con- 
tinued by the blue of the Scilla sibirica 
which at Breeze Hill provides a sloping 
path of cerulean hue as well as a prom- 
ise of more Scillas through the Campan- 
ulata and Italica varieties that are to 
distinguish April. 

Right here I ought to mention that 
the Algemeene Vereeniging voor Bloem- 
bollencultuur, of Haarlem, Holland, sent 
us all the Scilla campanulata varieties 
known in that busy land, and they gave 
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stiffly in formal beds. 
These were grouped informally in a border at Breeze 


us last spring a succession of 


fresh and desirable garden 
sensations. There ought to 
be better understanding and 
larger use of these little 
known shade-loving Sceillas 
which will make bright in 


tones of blue and tones of 
pink many vacant corners. 
They will give a good account 
of themselves even under the 
shade of shrubs. The bulb 
men ought to bring in at 
least a dozen more good kinds 
such as Breeze Hill saw 
blooming in April of 1938. 


HERE also came in the 

Museari items, which in- 
clude the Grape Hyacinths 
but are a very great deal be- 
yond that as the only type. 
Some are curious, some are 
lovely, all are worth while. 
With them there blooms the 
Chionodoxa, or Glory of the 
Snow, as well worth while in 
any broadly constructive gar- 
den. 

Early in April the Daffo- 
dils begin to do their splen- 
did work for the garden. It 
is a lamentable fact that many 
gardeners are content with 
a half-dozen of these Narcis- 
si. Between King Alfred, 
Emperor and Empress, Gold- 
en Spur, Poeticus, and per- 
haps Barri Conspicuus, folks 
think they have Daffodils. So 
they do, but just the begin- 
ning of one of the most in- 
teresting possibilities for the 
garden as the newer and 
thoroughly different types 
are tried out. They will al- 
ways be loved when once they 
are tried and most of them 
have the pleasant habit of in- 
creasing comfortably. 

The first of the Tulips to produce ex- 
citement in April is Tulipa kaufman- 
niana, and the improved varieties of 
that lovely thing, either in the garden or 
in the rock-garden with their long, soft- 
colored pink and white flowers, are both 
exciting and pleasing. They don’t have, 
however, one-tenth of the excitement 
that T. fosteriana will produce. If there 
is a redder thing in the spring garden 
than this Tulip, I have yet to find out 
about it. Whether in the rock-garden 
or in the border, it has a curious quality 
of flaunting brilliance which is not harsh. 
Last year at Breeze Hill a freezing rain 
bowed to the ground this striking Tulip, 
but it didn’t stay on the ground, thaw- 
ing out and keeping on with the display 


as the sun melted the ice. 
Just the same thing happened with 
our extraordinary Hyacinth display, 


which, last year, took account of 80 
named varieties—more than double those 
ordinarily represented in American cata- 





Breeze Hill in April 


logues, and showing riches of resource 
in size, habit and color none of us real- 
ized were in the family. Beginning with 
the earliest variety, Heraut or Herald, 
there followed a succession with all hues 
of blue and pink, and with carmines so 
rich that they seemed almost red. These 
Hyacinths lasted long, and recovered 
perfectly from the ice storm previously 
mentioned. I feel like insisting that we 
ought to get acquainted with Hyacinths 
in American gardens! 

We could well experiment as I did in 
1938, with where to plant them, other 
than in the traditional and tiresome solid 
beds and long borders. Planted close 
under Lilaes and other shrubs that would 
give a spring-color background in dozens 
of a kind, arranged for color contiguity, 
the effect was novel and beautiful. In 
April no heavy foliage detracted from 
the effect, and we were thoroughly satis- 
fied that this use of Hyacinths, not seri- 
ously in the sun, was successful. 

The rock-garden in April is thoroughly 
awake. Two forms of Arabis, Alpina 
and Procurrens, do their white best. The 
lovely Shortia galacifolia, from the south- 
ern Alleghenies, opens its dainty flow- 
ers in a shady place. Our much loved 
green cover plant, Pachysandra termina- 
lis, also blooms in white distinction. Gera- 
nium grandiflorum gives surprise, and 
Anemone pulsatilla increases that sur- 
prise. 


N the rock-garden later comes Phlox 

subulata, and right at the end of the 
month Breeze Hill is fragrant with na- 
turalized Lily-of-the-Valley. In fact, 
I am the interested witness of a serap 
going on between Lily-of-the-Valley, Pa- 
chysandra and hardy Ivy, all trying to 
possess the same spot. At present I 
think I shall have to place my bet on 
the Ivy! 

Of course, April shows all the Forsy- 
thias but ‘the earlier and much hardier 
Ovata. I am glad here to reiterate in- 
sistence that F. spectabilis and F. primu- 
linus should completely displace the old- 
er and less pleasing forms. They are 
easy to grow, and ought to be easy to 
have. <A rather astonishing white-cov- 
ered shrub is Prunus tomentosa, which 
has a million little white flowers as pleas- 
ing as are those of the Shad-bush, or 
Amelanchier. The little known Prinse- 
pia, the leaves of which were the first 
green in March, shows in April its re- 
fined, soft yellow flowers looking like a 
very much chastened and improved For- 
sythia. Then Pieris japonica hangs out 
its white racemes for our enjoyment, 
and there is one exfremely pleasing 
Heather in the rock garden which gives 
delight both to the eye and to the Scotch 
memory. 

All the Breeze Hill Magnolias do bus- 
iness in April save Grandiflora. Stel- 
lata, if its white flowers have escaped 
frost-browning, is a fragrant beauty. 
Soulangeana, in various shades of pink, 
reminds one of America’s good fortune 
in possessing certain native Magnolias, 
even though the one we are mentioning 
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is European. There is Salicifolia with 
its white flowers, and Kobus _ borealis, 
more thoroughly hardy than most. The 


fragrant native M. glauca is not yet 
ready for public inspection, nor is the 
distinct M. parviflora which is far from 
being “poor-flowering.” 


HE apple family does duty in late 
April, which means that Malus flo- 
ribunda expands its covering of pink 
apple blossoms. At Breeze Hill there is 
also M. arnoldiana, a hybrid from the 
Arnold Arboretum, with larger flowers. 
The very first of the Lilaes, Syringa 
dilatata, comes a day or two before the 
early hybrid Lilac Lamartine, and right 
along the Lilae promise and the Lilac 
beauty increase as one variety after an- 
other prepares for its May show. 
Some years there are really Roses in 
April. Professor Sargent had the idea 
that the beautifully rounded shrub six 
feet through and six feet high which 
bore its burden of myriads of primrose 
flowers in the Arnold Arboretum was the 
one finest Rose species. I think he was 
right, and I am rather glad that the 
name has now been changed from Rosa 


Scillas contribute strongly to the April display. 
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ecae to R. primula, which is primrose- 


like and certainly early. Following it 
comes R. hugonis, and if anyone who 
reads these words wants to do himself 
or herself a garden favor, there will be 
dug out some of the superabundant Spi- 
raea vanhouttei or Hydrangea “Peegee,” 
or both, in order to afford room for 
these two very early and very lovely 
Roses. 


REEZE HILL has a reputation as a 

place where Roses grow. So they 
do. We keep them growing in April 
with late planting where it must be done, 
always ashamed that we didn’t get those 
plants in the ground in March. We begin 
spraying or dusting as soon as the leaves 
are a half-inch long, and despite the 
disgust one feels at covering those love- 
ly bronzy leaflets with poison, we do it 
knowing that if we don’t poison the black- 
spot infection it will shortly possess all 
the fohage. 


So April pulls through as a_ very 
splendid garden month, and I can wish 
no one better garden good fortune than 
to work in and about and on his garden 
all of the rainy month. 








J. Horace McFarland photos 
This one is S. hispanica rosea elegans 





Dipper Gourds 


HE old saying, “It takes a fool to 

raise gourds,” I have heard since I 
was a small boy. I tried growing them— 
had many failures, but have been success- 
ful for the past two years. 

In the early spring I dig a large hole, 
two to three bushel capacity, and fill this 
in with old leaves, sods, tomato vines, old 
chip dirt, or anything I have, and cover 
with about six inches of good top soil. 

I start the seed (dipper gourd) in 
two-inch pots in a hotbed or coldframe 
and when danger of frost is past I plant 
two to three plants in each prepared bed, 
and give plenty of large tall brush to 
vine over. Water freely until well 
started. 

When light frost kills the leaves, the 


gourds should be picked with a long 
stem. Some may be quite green and 


these should be hung in a warm furnace 
cellar or some warm dry place where they 
will continue to ripen. In about six 
weeks a hole can be cut in the side of 
the gourds and the seed and pulp re- 
moved. Separate and dry for seed. 

If gourds are wanted for wren’s nests, 
a hole should be eut the size of a silver 
quarter; for bluebirds and martens a 
larger opening should be made. These 
nests seem to be preferred by wrens and 
other birds in place of the fancy ones. 

When our feathered friends depart for 
the Sunny South, the gourds ean be taken 
down, cleaned out, put in a dry place 
and are ready for another year.—A. B. 
Price, (Ind.) 


Gladiolus Surgery 


FEW specks of disease spots, wire 

worm injury or scab may be gouged 
out of a Gladiolus bulb without the 
slightest harm to the plant provided the 
bulb retains a good eye and root base. 
Cutting out these segments only cuts 
away that much food to start off the new 
plant. It is best to dust the eut surface 
with powdered charcoal or common sul- 
phur. Let bleeding stop before planting, 
or wipe the cut surface dry with paper 
towelling and then paint well with melted 
paraffin. 

You may do these things any time 
during the storage period, too, or just 
rely on corrosive sublimate treatment to 
clear up the trouble. 

A plump bulb of 14 inches diameter 
has plenty of food to start production of 
a show specimen spike. If the bulb is 
two inches or more across it may have 
two or more prominent eyes or sprouts, 


indicating that it will make as many 
stalks and spikes. One bulb cannot be 


expected to make two or more spikes of 
the same show specimen quality that it 
would produce if held to a single eye and 
spike. If you want to bring renewed 
youth and vigor to your old jumbo bulbs 
and beat the other fellow, just disbud 
the bulb, i.e., gouge out all eyes except 
the most prominent one, just as you 
gouged out the little specks of seab or 
disease, dusting as before. Bulbs may 
be lost by this process only by failure to 
heal the cut surface sufficiently before 
planting —Hersert QO. Evans, The 
Gladiolus Fancier’s Guidebook, 
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Potted house plants keep well all summer 
if plunged outdoors up to the pot rim 


RUNE Privet hedges. Cut off or 
Prins out tent caterpillar nests. Lift 

and transplant the pest self-sown 
flower seedlings. . 

Sow in the open ground annual 
Poppy, Larkspur, Sweet Alyssum and 
other hardy annuals where they are to 
remain. 

Cut branches of early flowering 
shrubs that would later be pruned and 
use them in the house for decoration. 
This will reduce pruning after flowering 
and will make use of, the prunings. 

Make basins of soil around newly 
planted evergreens and clumps of hardy 
perennials and fill them with water when- 
ever the soil becomes dry this spring and 
summer to help them become established. 


Mulch newly planted deciduous trees 
and shrubs with shredded corn stover, 
buckwheat straw or hulls, peat moss, 
marsh hay, or other loose material free 


from weed seed. These will both con- 


How to Plant a Privet Hedge 





Sod has been stripped off in 
rolls with a spade along the 
edge of the terrace where the 
new hedge is to be planted 


1 


spade 
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Soil, dug out to the full 


canvas to keep the lawn clean. 
Spread fertilizer and work it in 


mone 
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Garden Tips for April 


M. G. KAINS 


serve moisture and keep down weeds. 


House plants and greenhouse plants 
in flower pots are best carried over the 
summer when plunged to their rims in 
sand or coal ashes outdoors. . If the soil 
beneath is heavy and, therefore, poorly 
drained, always provide for drainage by 
digging deeper and filling the bottom 
with fine gravel or coarse sand. 


When digging a flower bed or border 
start at the rear and work toward the 
margin. In this way you will both pre- 
vent having to tramp on soil that has 
been dug and also assure having a neat 
margin. Always thrust the spading fork 
or the spade full depth and vertically 
in the ground, invert each clod and bury 
all manure and trash completely. 


Good hanging basket, urn and porch 
box plants are comparatively rare. 
Among the best are the following: Sela- 
ginella, Ivy Geranium, Marguerite Daisy, 
Lobelia erinus, Creeping Campanula, 
Dwarf Nasturtium, Tradescantia zebrina, 
Othonna crassifolia, Fuchsia procumbens, 
Linaria cymbalaria, Lysimachia nummu- 
laria and “Porch” Petunia. 


Rosa rugosa and _ its 
hybrid varieties need little 
if any pruning except to 
eut out dead and old 
eanes, the former when- 
ever seen, the latter once 
in three or four years. 
Should the growths from 
the bases of the bushes be 
too numerous and crowded, 
eut out the poorest in 
early April. These Roses 
may be trimmed in rough 
hedge form by shortening 
the occasional too exub- 
erant branches. 


Larpente Plumbago (or 
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depth, is piled on 
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Keep the roots moist by 
wrapping them in burlap. 
These plants were “puddled”. 
roots stirred in a tub of mud 


as it is more popularly known, Plumbago 
larpente) is one of the most attractive 
hardy perennial trailers to plant in a 
sunny position where the soil is moist. 
Not only is its foliage attractive all sea- 
son long, but it produces deep blue 
flowers from July until late autumn. 


Partial shade is easy to secure for 
seedlings, cuttings and small plants in 
flower pots by means of the frame shown 
here. Make the posts of 2x2 inch wood, 
preferably cypress because of its resist- 
ance to decay. Brace them with wires 
attached and made taut to stakes, then 
lay sections of lath fastened to cross- 
pieces upon them. To facilitate removal 
of these sections fasten them on with 
hooks such as are used to hold doors 
shut. The posts may be made long last- 
ing by soaking them in creosote, “shingle 
stain” or painting the below-ground parts 
with hot tar. Painting the shade parts with 
linseed oil will increase their durability. 

Garden showers for newlyweds should 
be as welcome as those of tinware, crock- 
ery, and other household equipment. 
Moreover, by a little planning they may 
be made more lasting and, therefore, 
commemorative of the event by the don- 





Seed beds need protection from hot sun during the coming 
months. A lath shade serves the purpose well 
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A, Planting is easily done when 

one person holds the plants 

and tramps the soil firm while 
the other one shovels it in 
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ors giving trees, shrubs, vines, 
bulbs, perennials and _ even 
seeds. If each specimen be 
labeled with its own name and 
Ahat of the donor it should be 
doubly interesting and valuable. 

In damp situations, or places 
which can be kept so without 
difficulty, one of the most strik- 
ing plants that will thrive well 
is the Rose Mallow or Swamp 
Hibiseus. The plants are per- 
fectly hardy and require no at- 
tention—not even staking their 
six-foot stems. Their flowers, 
which appear from midsummer 
to early autumn, are often 6 
inches in diameter and of strik- 
ing colors—reds, pinks and 
whites with various combina- 
tions. 

Cutworms may be expected 
every spring, especially in re- 
cently turned over grass and 
along the margins of lawns. The best 
way to protect individual plants is to 
surround each with a cylinder of tin 
or stiff paper over which the worms 
cannot crawl. Tin cans placed in the 
furnace for a few minutes while the fire 
is hot will lose their solder and thus 
become useful as protectors. Hardwood 
ashes and potash (muriate or sulphate) 
scattered on the ground, after digging 
and raking has been done a week or 
longer, will “cook” the worms if rained 
upon or drenched with water to form 
lye. 

Much chemical fertilizer is wasted 
every year by being applied at wrong 
times or in wrong ways. Unlike strawy 
manures, they should not be spread upon 
the surface and then dug under and 
buried because by the time the roots of 
seedlings or small transplanted plants 
reach that depth they will have largely 
disappeared in the drainage water or 
become “fixed” in a chemical form that 
the plants cannot use. It is better prac- 
tice to apply them on the surface after 
digging, then raking them well into the 








5 With the trench partly filled 

and the plants firmly in 

place, water thoroughly to settle 
the soil around the roots 
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You can sow seeds in flats more quickly by using 
a handy home made row marker 


surface soil. A still better way is to 
spread them thinly on each side of the 
row or in a ecirele around each plant, 
and to make two or more applications 
at intervals of a month. In such cases 
they should be raked into the ground. 
This last practice saves fertilizer and 
also benefits the plants more than does 
either broadcasting method. 


Sowing seeds in flats, as usually done 
by drawing a thin piece of wood across 
the packed soil, takes time and does a 
comparatively poor job because it stirs 
up the earth and leaves it in rough 
ridges. You can do much better work 
far more quickly with the row marker 
shown in the sketch. 

Make it an inch shorter in each diree- 
tion than the inside length and width 
of the flat. For the frame and center 
bar use 1xl inch clear white pine or 
cypress carefully nailed with finishing 
nails or preferably screwed together with 
right angle irons at the corners. Across 
this frame nail three-quarter inch “half- 
round” clear white pine or cypress strips. 
Then finish by serewing on a handle on 
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Now fill the trench level full v Trim the top of the hedge 
with loose soil which will 

serve as a mulch and also keep 
in the moisture below 


level with long 


shears. Cut high for quick ef- 
fect; low for thicker hedge 


the cross-bar through the center. 

To prevent its warping give 
all parts several coats of linseed 
oil, allowing each to soak in 
well. Keep it dry. You will 
not need to pack the soil as 
firmly as usual before using this 
row marker. 

Dense and old clumps of 
hardy perennials need to be 
divided this month so as to give 
them a better chance. Rough 
division of such plants as Phlox 
is easiest done by cutting them 
across in two or three directions 
with a sharp spade, then digging 
up the four or six pieces, trim- 
ming off the poor part of each 
—usually the center of each 
clump—and planting them in a 
new position. More loosely- 
growing plants, such as Achillea, 
should be taken up with a dig- 
ging fork and broken apart 
gently with the fingers. Spring is not 
the best time to divide Irises or Peonies. 
The former should be treated like Achil- 
lea, but as soon after flowering as is 
convenient; the latter, in August or early 
September when the plants are almost 
dormant. 


Though the best time to make a lawn 
is early autumn, many beginners sow in 
spring. Every day of delay lessens the 
chances of success. The secrets of 
spring-made lawns are: use the- best 
seed; earliness and thoroughness of 
preparation; a well firmed, smooth and 
even surface lightly scratched with the 
rake to catch the seed; sowing evenly 
in two directions (lengthwise and cross- 
wise) when there is no breeze to blow 
the seed; light raking to cover the seed, 
rolling to firm it; keeping off the 
ground until the grass is at least two 
inches high; and cutting with a sharp 
mower set high enough to leave the 
grass an inch high. 

A flaming autumn effect may be secured 
by planting Virginia Creeper near the 
base of tall Junipers. 






-" 
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Snip back the outside 
branches part way. They will 
branch and fill out the hedge 


within a few weeks 


handled 
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FTER a study of a few of the new 
catalogues, and after discounting 
‘many of the glowing descriptions, 

I still find a long list of recent varieties 
I would like to add to my planting this 
season. There are two main aims in these 
additions: to get earlier varieties, which 
are always welcome, and to see if some 
of the new ones wil! do as well for me as 
they seem to for others. 

Early. ‘There is always a demand, 
both amateur and commercial, for an 
earlier blooming Gladiolus that will 
bloom ahead of the pests and catch the 
early market. The new early varieties 
must compare favorably with old salmon- 
pink Hauiey (81 days); rose-blotched 
white Mrstoom (73); and yellow Sovu- 
VENIR (81) to really qualify. The ones 
I have in mind to try are: white VRE- 
DENBURG, cream Dr. Durr (81), ruffled 
vellow ZauBeRIN, and Biue HeErazp, all 
from Pfitzer. Pfitzer has furnished his 
full share, especially early flowering va- 
rieties, and some of his giants, like 
orange-salmon Jon A. Hay are early for 
such large-flowered sorts. 

Then do Palmer’s new ones—red AL- 
GONQUIN, searlet Fireriy, yellow Jas- 
MINE, and Miss Palmer’s rose-colored 
PreLupE—really get into the early class? 
I am’ also eurious about Winsor’s buff 
Burrette, Carpenter’s orange Miss Har- 
rnieT, and dark red SuMMer’s Buack. 
Will these compare favorably in earli- 
ness, even with Briggs’ pink EarLy 
Dawn (78) or with Earty Sunrise (78 
days)? With records of blooming dates 
on over 3,000 varieties from all parts 
of the world, I find that only a few Gla- 


diolus varieties will flower in the first 
ten days of the blooming season, and 


thus belong in the truly early class. 


HALLEY is an 81-day Gladiolus in my 
record and is at the end of the early 
class, the earliest being 70-day varieties. 
Claims of earlier bloom are usually trace- 
able to late planting, an unusually warm 
season, or bulbs already sprouted before 
planting. Among more than 3,000 va- 
rieties for which I have records of days 
from planting to bloom, only 234, less 
than 8 per cent, are earlier than 80 days, 
and of these in this early class, only six 
are recorded as earlier than 70 days, 
based on my standardized records. All 
of these six are each represented by a 
single record for each, and it is not at 
all probable that additional records 
would have supplied this early status of 
any of the six “extra-earlies.” 

Shopping for show. here are several 
of the newer varieties, most of them late 
bloomers, that are worth trial as pos- 
sible improvements on our older varie- 
ties. CoLossus from Mitseh is rated a 
giant pink with red throat and very early. 
Pfitzer’s dark red ARABELLA, ruffled yel- 
low GENERAL Ba.poa, dark red Ronpa 
(syn. Max ScHMELING) and purple Ram- 
say MacDoNaLp are none of them rated 
particularly early, but his large yellow 
RoyauL GOLD is said to be early. Palmer's 
heavily ruffled buff Amrita, cream-cen- 
tered rosy searlet Beacon, and smoky 
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FORMAN T. McLEAN 


brown VAGABOND PRINCE are all suecess- 
ful exhibition varieties. 

In pinks, Palmer’s salmon pink ALap- 
pIN, and Mitsch’s light pink, yellow- 
throated Rima are both rated early mid- 
summer about with Picarpy. Light pink 
PACEMAKER is ten days later. Mair’s 
light rose-pink SovurHpPort is not too 
early either for a good exhibition varie- 
ty, and ruffled pink FLora Farmer from 
Quackenbush in New Jersey is another 
pink that appears to be best about mid- 
August. Two new cream varieties are 
also on my list—Rona from New Zealand, 
a cream with plum-colored blotch, which 
is rated a giant, and Mrs. G. G. Errey 
from Australia, a tall, many flowered 
creamy white. 


Rep GIANT seems to lead among the 
new reds, a late flowering deep rose-red. 
Rew Fatuv is another large dark red, 
whether or not a rival for Rep Grant is 
a question. TimBuctToo is also a deep 
rose-red exhibition variety, earlier to 
bloom than the last two. In _ searlets 
Tunia’s TriuMPH from the Antipodes is 
a light orange scarlet, well recommended. 
Winsor’s new scarlet Rep Bank is a good 
grower and looks good for either exhibi- 
tion or commercial use. His cerise rose 
GARDENS OF THE NATIONS is almost a 
purple and the silvery edging of the 
petals adds to the beauty of this strik- 
ing novelty. New Zealand’s mammoth 
purple Taxkrna seems still to lead in 
purples. 

Two giants of salmon shades come to 
us from opposite ends of the earth: 
SMILING MAEsTRO, a deep salmon-rose, 
is from Crist in our own Midwest; and 
coppery salmon NaRBETHONG is from Er- 
rey in Australia. Cream-colored Myrna 





Rima, light pink, blooms 


Picardy 


along with 





from Pruitt is a pretty, ruffled sort, and 
Winsor’s ruffled creamy white SurRFSIDE 
is surely hard to beat. In the blue 
shades, light violet Harotp LoGan is 
rated above Mi.tFrorp by good judges, 
and some tell us that Tunra’s Buus, a 
very late dark violet from Australia, is 
the first giant in this color. Both of 
these may be worth trying, but our usual 
reward when we venture into this group 
is a bad ease of “blues”; good growers 
are few in the violet group of Gladiolus 
varieties. 

Just to prove that our interests are 
not confined to either early or exhibition 
varieties, Brr ’0 HEAVEN, a small deep 
orange with many open blooms on a 
willowy spike, is also on our list, and 
many more with similar good qualities 
would be welcome. Because most of 
the little Prims had wretched substance, 
poor keeping qualities, and drooping 
heads is no reason to condemn all efforts 
toward good miniatures, which are now 
all too few. 


Beginner’s Luck 
Epitu C. Srrer, (Me.) 


HEN I first came to this roeky hill- 

side in Maine, the summer was well 
advanced and I did not attempt to plant 
a flower garden. Potted plants and cut 
flowers had to suffice; but I was fortu- 
nate in finding a grower of fine Gladiolus 
nearby. The beauty and great variety 
of these filled me with an intense desire 
to have an entire garden of these lovely 
Gladiolus. 

I chose a gently sloping hillside, which 
faced the northeast and the sea. Every- 
one cautioned me against attempting to 
build a garden on such a poor foundation 
and the fact that Gladiolus need plenty 
of good loam was often stressed in dis- 
cussions that followed. But that hill- 
side was the place I wanted for my 
garden site, for I could see it from my 
bedroom window early in the morning, 
and it lay just below the porch where 
we sat and often ate our meals. 

If you merely whisper the words “I 
am going to make a garden,” advice and 
information concerning every stage of 
the planning and construction pour in 
from friends and neighbors. The best 
advice I received was: “Join the New 
England Gladiolus Society and start out 
right.” Their bulletins did make the way 
easy for me. 

I collected dozens of catalogues and 
made dozens of lists. The final net re- 
sult was that by spring, I was the proud 
possessor of about one thousand bulbs. 
What a collection it was! Some were as 
big as a turfiip, some were flat and some 
as plump as a horse chestnut, and others 
were so small that it seemed incredible 
that they could produce a flower spike. 
I bought no mixtures, for I wanted to 
become familiar with each flower by name 
and I must confess that some of the 
varieties I selected because I liked their 
names. Yvonne! Zillah! Lavinia! 
They lured me on and they most surely 
were as lovely as their names. 

In early May the work began. I first 
outlined the beds with string fastened 

(Continued on page 199, 
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Twelve 
Dependable 
Shrubs 


WILLIAM DORAN 


LTHOUGH shrubs come near to 
A being the frame, keel or backbone 
of gardens, they are not used as 
generally as they might be, and, with 
the hope of improving that situation, I 
here mention some of the good ones. I 
do not mean to say that they are the 
best ones, for that is a matter of opin- 
ion, but if I had accommodations for 
only a limited number of species, which 
is exactly my predicament, I should 
want to include these. 

Experts, American and British, have 
called Mountain Laurel the best Ameri- 
ean shrub. The early settlers, seeing its 
pink and white flowers, called it Calico 
Bush and the Indians ealled it Spoon- 
wood for its wood was carved by them 
into spoons and gravy ladles. The In- 
dians, or some of them, also used a decoc- 
tion of its leaves when they wished to 
live no longer, for the leaves are poison- 
ous, and a herd of vaudeville goats who 
ate of festoons with which the stage was 
decorated are known, as a result, to have 
lost six of their number by death. But 
dogs are more of a problem in most 
gardens, so it is nothing to worry about. 

Mountain Laurel is easily  trans- 
planted, preferably from nurseries, tol- 
erates shade but may make a_ better 
shaped shrub in more sun. No pruning 
is needed other than to cut off old flower 
clusters when they fade, a practice which 
is also recommended for the Azaleas 
named below. 

Mountain Laurel, Azaleas and Blue- 
berry want acid soil but if it is also a 
cool and moist soil it does not have to 
be strongly acid. Such plants are, how- 
ever, likely to be benefited by a mulch 
of Oak leaves and peat moss. 


HE Mongolian Azalea (Rhododendron 

dauricum, var. mucronulatum) is one 
of the finest of early spring-flowering 
plants. Its flowers are pale rosy purple 
or pink and a good pink, too, for as 
early as April. This shrub and For- 
sythia are so striking separately as to 
be possibly a little too striking together 
but if there are too many Forsythias in 
your neighborhood, the replacement of 
an oceasional one with this Azalea will 
do no harm. It reaches a height of six 
feet and, like the Pinkshell Azalea, is 
probably at its best when it gets sun 
about half the time. I would not prune 
it except to pinch back new growth if 
the plant becomes too uneven. 

If I could grow only one Azalea, I 
think it would be the Pinkshell Azalea 
(Rhododendron vaseyi). It is nearly 
perfect and when its flowers, clear apple- 
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J. Horace McFarland photo 


“If I could grow only one Azalea, I think it would be the Pinkshell Azalea” 


blossom pink, are open in May, it is as 
representative of what the month of May 
is supposed to look like as is any plant 
of which I now think. A native of the 
South, it is, nevertheless, hardy and vig- 
orous in Massachusetts and may reach a 
height of ten feet. It often begins to 
flower, however, when it is young and 
small. 

Sweet Pepperbush (Clethra alnifolia), 
a shrub up to nine feet high, is highly 
desirable, for it may be grown in places 
too shady for some others and its white 
flowers come in August and are spicily 
fragrant. It grows wild in wet land but 
seems to do no less well in gardens even 
in soil which is dry. No pruning is sug- 
gested except possibly an occasional cut- 
ting out of the older stems to the ground 
in the winter. The flowers of Sweet 
Pepperbush are so popular with the bees 
as to make it one of the best of all 
honey plants. This shrub is also popu- 
lar with red spiders but if there is any 
really good plant without a single weak- 
ness, I do not now recall it. 

In referring to the Blueberry, I do not 
mean the Huckleberry. Fruits of 
Huckleberries have large seeds that can 


go anywhere a dentist can, and often do, 
and I say no more about them. High- 
bush Blueberries, whether in flower, fruit, 
or autumn foliage, are just about as 
ornamental as a shrub ean be and I am 
strongly in favor of them. Although they 
all taste good to me, I prefer the culti- 
vated and named varieties with berries 
the diameter of a dime to wild bushes 
with berries the size of shot. 


OME plants may be nearly self-sterile 
so I would set out at least two varie- 
ties. They do well here in many ordinary 
garden soils providing, of course, that 
they have not been limed. Blueberries are 
pruned, in late winter, to remove some 
of the oldest wood, and by decreasing 
the numbers, to increase the size of the 
berries. Birds are so enthusiast about 
Blueberries that, if you want fruit, it 
is necessary to cover the fruiting bushes, 
almost as tight as a gas mask, with cloth 
netting. Since bushes covered with this 
leok only a little better than bushes cov- 
ered with laundry, you may want to 
plant them somewhere else than by the 
front porch. 
(Continued on page 200) 














The March of Irises 


Species will give four months of delicate bloom 


ITH too many gardeners, Iris 
means only the tall bearded 
hybrids of late May and early 
June. Others, also familiar with a few 
of the sibirica and Japanese varieties, 
do not go beyond them. They’re sur- 
prised that even in a little garden one 
may have Irises in flower from mid- 
March until mid-July, some of which are 





MARY R. CAMPBELL, (N. Y.) 


Krelagei have continued for years in 
my garden without such treatment, I do 
not consider it essential for any I will 
name, with the possible exceptions of 
I. histrioides major and of I. danfordiae. 
There has been so little experience in 
this country with these choice members 
of the family that one cannot yet speak 
with authority. The stock may be in- 


Photos by Walter Beebee Wilder 


The Labrador form of Iris setosa, colored lavender-grey, is a moisture lever 
and not difficult to grow 


tiny bits of loveliness and others even 
taller than the bearded giants. 

These Irises are native to all parts of 
the north temperate zone. They come 
from high altitudes and from low, from 
cold regions and from warm, from dry 
locations and from moist. If given posi- 
tion and soil to their liking, those which 
I shall mention are’ not, as a rule, very 
difficult to make happy. 

The leaders of the Iris parade are 
members of the reticulata section, a 
group of bulbous Irises native to Pales- 
tine and its vicinity, a region very hot 
and dry in summer. On this account 
the bulbs should be put in sunny, well 
drained, sheltered positions in the rock 
garden and given a winter covering. The 
soil should be well limed with plenty of 
leaf mold for food and some bone meal 
or superphosphate. Mix in a little sand 
and some stone chips to help give the 
drainage so necessary because of our 
frequent summer rains. 

It is, of course, possible to provide 
the summer baking to which the bulbs 
are accustomed by lifting them after 
the leaves have died down. As colonies 
of Iris reticulata and of its variety 
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creased by lifting the bulbs every two or 
three years, removing the bulblets and 
replanting in September. 


HE first of all to bloom for me 

last year was [. histrioides major 
which opened on March 15. I had been 
looking for it since early January when 
five of my six bulbs had stuck their 
noses out of the ground as, in England, 
it flowers in that month. Cold rainy 
weather kept the others back but on 
Mareh 18 all six were out. They were 
sapphire-blue in color and_ strikingly 
beautiful. 

Unseasonably warm weather hurried 
along the other members of the group. 
The collection was breathtakingly lovely 
and reminded one of a display of rare 
jewels. Bees buzzed around them as the 
sun brought out the perfume, not always 
noticeable in the open. Time proved 
them more vulnerable to heat than to 
cold for a belated bloom came, unharmed, 
through a snowstorm in April which 
covered it completely while the life of 
the earlier flowers was undoubtedly 
shortened by the hot March. 

The others, as they appeared were: 


I. reticulata variety 
purple); I. danfordiae (yellow); LI. 
reticulata variety Cantab (light blue); 
[. reticulata variety cyanea (almost iden- 
tical with Cantab); and finally I. retieu- 
lata (blue purple) and I. reticulata 
variety Hercules (similar to Krelagei) 
both of which opened first on March 22. 
It was an exciting week watching them 
come out. Altogether they lasted for a 
month. All are so lovely that it is hard 
to choose between them but I. reticulata 
is the only one to be had at a modest 
price. 


EFORE the last of these was over 

the Winter Iris, I. unguicularis, 
listed as I. stylosa, came out. As the 
buds had formed in November, I had 
spent my winter watching for flowers. 
Although a tender Iris it was planted in 
the open and protected only by excel- 
sior and a box from which the bottom 
had been removed and a pane of glass 
substituted. Mine may be one of the 
spring blooming varieties. It has come 
through two winters in my garden and, 
last November, was again filled with buds 
for next year. 

Members of the Juno group of bulbous 
Irises were the next to appear. Two 
earlier ones come with the reticulatas, 
I. persica, so coveted and so hard to 
make bloom, and its turquoise-blue hy- 
brid, I. sindpers. The Junos should be 
given the hottest, driest places in the 
garden and left to themselves. They re- 


sent transplanting because they have 
long, brittle storage roots which are 
likely to be broken in the process. Mine 


are planted with my reticulatas, the ear- 
lier ones in heavier soil. All have a 
winter covering. 

Two mid-April Junos are I. orchioides 
(yellow with black markings) and I. 
bucharica with white standards and 
yellow falls. They differ from other 
Irises in that they grow like corn stalks 
with their flowers coming from the axils 
of the leaves—“like a vase” was one 
comment. I. orchioides measured 14 
inches and [. bucharica a little more. 
Both bloomed for two weeks or so. 


Another bulbous Iris, I. sisyrinchium, 
followed them in early May. This is a 
very tiny little thing with a succession 
of fugitive blue flowers with white cen- 
ters on a 14-inch stem. 


ITH the last of the Junos came the 

first of the little bearded Irises. 
The best known of these are frequently 
loosely called “pumilas.” “Dwarf hy- 
brids” is the better name as many are 
crosses of the two species I. pumila and 
I. chameiris. Two of these, the earliest, 
would seem to the writer, who is a gar- 
dener rather than a botanist, to be true 
pumilas, I. atroviolacea (red-purple) 
and I, ecwerulea (sky-blue) They are 
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very dwarf counterparts of ‘the tall 
bearded Irises. These and the other low 
bearded Irises which follow require the 
same culture: sun, good drainage, sweet 
or-neutral soil and bone meal or super- 
phosphate for fertilizer. They should be 
divided frequently: and transplanted into 
fresh soil. This may be done at almost 
any time. 

I. mellita, a quaint little bearded 
species, marches with them. The green- 
ish yellow flower is not one of my favor- 
ites. There is also a purple variety. It 
is said to bloom again in the fall. 

I. tuberosa, from Italy, comes with it. 
This is listed as an Iris and is one to 
all but a few botanists. Its unusual 
color, green with black velvet tips to the 
falls, makes it very interesting. 

Especially desirable is I. flavissima, 
often called I. arenaria, the yellow Sand 
Iris. It is very tiny with fragrant 
flowers which remain open for only a 
few hours. However, these come in suc- 
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cession so that in the sunny part of the 
day there is bloom for ten days or so. 
As its name implies it likes very sandy 
soil, 


WO other early bearded species come 

in early May, the small yellow L 
reichenbachi on 4-inch stems and _ the 
larger blue-purple I. aphylla osiris, 9 
inches tall. Both are fragrant and 
lovely. 

Another very attractive group con- 
tinues the May parade, the Crested Irises. 
These require entirely different treatment 
from those already mentioned. They do 
best for me in partial shade in a sandy 
soil rich in leaf mold with no lime. I. 
lacustris, which has not yet bloomed for 
me, and I. tectorum need more sun than 
the others. A winter mulch is necessary. 
If this be one of sand and leaf mold, 
the little roots will have something on 
which to take hold when they come out 
in the spring. These Irises are all lovely 








and one need not be a specialist to want 
them in his garden. 

The best known and the earliest is our 
little southern wild Iris, I. cristata. LI. 
gracilipes from Japan comes close on 
its heels. It is a bit more diffi¢ult to 
make happy but so lovely that one must 
have it. Larger and later is I. teetorum, 
the Roof Iris of Japan. The types of all 
three of these are lavender and all have 
especially lovely and choice white forms. 

Soon after the middle of May the 
beardless Irises take their places in the 
procession. The general rule for these 
is: no lime, some acidity, manure and 
compost, moist but well drained posi- 
tions and a tolerance, at least, and in 
some cases a demand for partial shade. 
The sibirica and orientalis hybrids are 
the easiest to grow and the western group 
the most difficult. 


HE first of these beardless Irises to 
bloom is the small flowered Chinese 
I. ensata (lavender). At about the same 
time the western Irises commence with 
I. missouriensis (lavender). Others in 


this group are a little later: I. tenax 
(lavender) in late May and I. ehryso- 


phylla (cream), I. macrosiphon (yellow 
or purple) and I. gormani (yellow) in 
early June. These are not easy Irises to 
grow in the East. Propagation is best 
by seed. Transplant in the spring. 
These are all low growing Irises for par- 
tial shade. Tenax has done best for me 
in moist locations and the others in dry. 
Blooming with the later ones is the easy 
I. ensata of which I. trieuspis is a 
variety. 

As the season advances we find the 
taller blooming species getting into line. 
My first of these is I. spuria Kashmir. 
The spurias begin in late May and con- 
tinue well through June ending with the 
earlier Japanese Irises. Two low grow- 


ing ones bloom in early June, I. 
graminea and {|. sintenisi. Spurias in 


succession are the early light blue Mrs. 
A. W. Tait, the taller Monspur hybrids 
and finally the giant I. ochroleuca and 
its hybrids, Shelford Giant and Sunny 
Day. 

In early June there is a 
beardless Iris bloom. I. sibiriea and I. 
orientalis and their hybrids are to be 
found in whites, pale blues and purples. 
These will grow anywhere for anybody. 
A bit more difficult are other lower mem- 
bers of the group; I. chrysographes 
(purple) and the yellows, I. forresti and 
I. wilsoni. I. pseudacorus, the yellow 
English Water Flag, is associated with 
the sibirieas. Its white vari¢ty is charm- 
ing. Its American counterparts, I. ver- 
sicolor and I. carolina, accompany it as 
does I. fulva. 

Two native Irises, I. foliosa and I. 
hexagona and the hybrid D. K. William- 
son, blooming now, break the rule and 
like lime. 

I. giganticoerulea and the other Louisi- 
ana Irises rivalling the spurias in height 
march shoulder to shoulder with them. 

(Continued on page 211) 
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The Roof Iris of Japan, Iris tectorum, 
has few needs other than light shade, 
porous soil, and winter mulch 
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Viola Maggie Mott (left) is large flowered and a light violet color. Moseley’s Perfection is a vivid deep yellow 


Violas in Your Garden 


ONSIDER Violas. Easily grown, 
requiring little care, unregardful 
of frequent moving if kept well 
watered, blooming joyously and exuber- 
antly from six to eight months of the 
year, these are among the _ loveliest 
flowers that can be grown in any garden. 

The genus Viola includes many varie- 
ties; between two and three hundred 
wild species are found all over the world. 
It embraces Violas and Violets, Pansies, 
and bedding Violas, often called Tufted 
-ansies. This article is concerned only 
with the last. These are hybrids, prod- 
ucts of the gardener’s skill or luck with 
pollination. 

Violas, as commonly known, originated 
by crossing Viola cornuta and Viola 
lutea, both originally wild varieties, with 
the show Pansies, themselves the result 
of a long development. Being hybrids, 
they vary a good deal, some being true 
perennials, like the Violets, and some 
being biennials, like the Pansies. 

This characteristic has given rise to 
much confusion and misunderstanding of 
Violas, and, after years of study, eross- 
ing them to produce new types and 
colors, and growing them in profusion, I 
divide them into two classes: Violas and 
Pansy Violas. 


ETWEEN these two, there is only 

one dividing line—root structure. 
Size of the flower, quantity of the bloom, 
kind of center, color, length of stem, 
seeding qualities and foliage have noth- 
ing to do with root strueture, which alone 
distinguishes one from the other. 

True perennial Violas have a_ root 
structure similar to the Violet side of the 
family—a mass of wiry roots from which 
spring, from below ground, a multitude 
of shoots that push themselves energeti- 
sally above the ground. The plants may 
have round or pointed foliage, and bear 
flowers steadily for many months. These 
shoots may send out auxiliary ones from 
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the joints, all bearing flowers, as does 
Maggie Mott. This type stands heavy 
cutting and is a joy to those who grow 
them for house decoration as well as 
garden effect. 

Some may do very little branching, 
like Jersey Gem, whose masses of shoots 
come directly from the ground. This one 
is good for eutting, too, but never with 
such long stems as Maggie Mott and her 
sisters. 

These Violas are compact, make very 
good edgings, and are more likely to 
withstand severe weather without pro- 
tection. They’re propagated with great 
ease, for you can tear a clump apart to 
make a hundred grow where only one 
grew before, every shoot being already 
rooted. Maggie Mott, a very large flow- 
ered light violet, shading toward a lighter 
center, has a clump of roots below 
ground, too, which may be torn apart, but 
not with such abandon as Jersey Gem 
and a few others. 


HERE are a number of choice peren- 

nial Violas besides those already men- 
tioned. Moseley’s Perfection, like Maggie 
Mott from England, is a large flowered 
deep yellow of a vivid clear color. It’s 
a compact and excellent grower, and a 
persistent bloomer. Pride of Victoria, 
from Canada, is a lovely clear violet 
eolor of even tone. Its long-stemmed 
large flowers spring from plants of 
sturdy, exuberant growth. 

Enchantress, another Canadian child, 
likewise of sturdy growth and excellent 
root system, is one of the longest 
stemmed Violas. It has medium sized 
flowers of deep velvety violet. It has 
the same perky shape as Jersey Gem 
but is larger, longer stemmed, of a 


richer, deeper color, and will, I think, 
finally displace this long time favorite. 
There is a white Jersey Gem and some 
others, not discussed here, and many 
English ones which, unfortunately, are 


not as yet well known in this country. 

Some of these varieties seed heavily 
like the dazzling royal purple Jersey 
Jewel and the lighter Jersey Gem; some 
seed moderately, like Enchantress and 
Pride of Victoria; and some do not seed 
at all, like Maggie Mott and some others. 
In any case, the seed does not come true, 
only a few seattering ones among the lot 
being true to name. 

All of them are easily grown from cut- 
tings which is the best method if you 
do not wish to disturb the main plant. 
The new shoots are taken when about two 
inches long, put in boxes of sand, kept 
wet, and shaded for about a month or 
six weeks, when they will be ready to 
set out in beds or borders. They usually 
start blooming while still in the sand and 
keep right on, the plant increasing as it 
becomes settled in the ground. 


© eae sted Violas differ from the fore- 
going in that they grow from one 
single root, like a Pansy, branching ex- 
tensively above ground, and blooming 
with profusion. They have a _ ranker, 
more straggly growth than the true 
Viola, and must never be cut too far 
toward the center. Joints must be left 
to make new branches; there is no new 
growth from the root itself. 

Pansy Violas come in many colors, 
seed heavily, and die, or, at least, reach 
the peak of their growth the second year 
from seed. They usually die then, or, 
if they live on, the flowers are not as 
large nor the growth as exuberant. They 
may be propagated from cuttings but 
not nearly as easily as the true Viola. 
A large percentage will come true from 
seed, curiously enough, and they are 
more successful when treated exactly like 
Pansies. They differ from these in not 
being so large or so ruffled as the fancy 
-ansies that are exhibited now in gar- 
dens and flower shows. They are much 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Three New Daylilies 


DR. A. B. STOUT 


HE Daylilies described below were 

developed at The New York Botani- 

eal Garden, two of them by hy- 
bridization and selective breeding and 
the third by selection from many plants 
of the same species which were brought 
to the Garden directly from the Orient. 
The August Pioneer, Festival, and Han- 
kow Daylilies will make their first bow 
to the public this year through the Farr 
Nurseries, where these new clones* have 
been propagated for the trade. 


August Pioneer 


The general habit of this plant resem- 
bles that typical for the erect type of 
H. multiflora, which is one of its par- 
ents, but the plant is more robust and 
the flowers are larger and they have a 
flush of fulvous coloring. The scapes 
are about 34 inches tall, slender, well 
branched and mostly extending above the 
leaves. The foliage becomes brown, wiry, 
and fully dormant in autumn and the 
plant appears to be very hardy. The 
open flower has a spread of about 33 
inches; the coloring of chrome-orange 
with a delicate flush of reddish especially 
over the outer half of the petals. The 
flowers are well open throughout the day 
until about dusk. At New York this 
plant has bloomed with conspicuous pro- 
fusion during late August and_ into 
September. 

Festival 


This Daylily has a vigorous and robust 
habit of growth with coarse, erect, and 
much-branched scapes that rise to a 
height of about four feet. The foliage is 
medium coarse and it remains green until 
the first freezes of autumn. The flowers 
are about five inches in spread, the 
petals somewhat twisted and _ folded. 
The throat of the flower is a _ rich 
orange; the sepals are orange with slight 
reddish-brown _ tinges, 
the blades of the petals 
are nearly English red 
with darker veins and 
an orange mid-stripe. 
The general effect is 
that of a bicolor. The 
period of bloom at New 
York is throughout 
most of July with the 
climax about the fif- 
teenth. The flowers are 
day-blooming with some 
fading when exposed to 
the hot sun. 

Of many selections 
in good bloom together 
at The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, _ this 
seedling was especially 
admired as a “red and 
gold bicolor” by Rev. 
John Allan Blair, who 


has urged that this plant be propagated 
for garden culture, and who suggested 
the name. 


Hankow 


This plant is a clone of the species 
Hemerocallis fulva which is extensively 
cultivated near Hankow, China, for the 
production of the flowers which are col- 
lected and used for food and medicine. 
The flowers are rather large (about 54 
inches across), wide-spreading, and rich 
yellowish-orange in color with a_ bold 
eye-zone in the petals that is near jasper- 
red or scarlet. The period of bloom at 
New York has been from the middle of 
July well into August. Compared with 
the Chengtu Daylily, another of the 
clones cultivated in China, the flower is 
more spreading, the general color is more 
yellowish-orange and the scapes are 
taller. Of the numerous seedlings and 
cultivated clones of Hemerocallis fulva 
obtained from the Orient by The New 
York Botanical Garden, this is consid- 


ered by many visitors to be one of the 
attractive-—Journal of the 


most 
York Botanical Garden. 


New 
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*A group of plants, 
originating from one seed- 
ling, all propagated asexu 
ally by cuttings, divisions, 
ete. 
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August Pioneer Daylily 


right) also has deep markings 





‘ (top) makes a sturdy free-flowering, 3-foot plant. 
Blooms of Festival (lower left) have a rich reddish tinge; Hankow (lower 





Violas in Your Garden 
(Continued from page 190) 


longer stemmed than Pansies, though 
smaller flowered. Apricot, Imperial Blue, 
Arkwright Ruby, Lord Nelson, Hasle- 
mere, and many others, belong to this 
class. 

Violas require a deep, rich soil, loose 
and well drained, afternoon shade, and 
plenty of water. Bone meal, ground cow 
manure, sheep guano, and other fertil- 
izers of that type are best for them. 
Strong fertilizers burn them up, unless 
used with great care. 


N July, or the early part of August, 

it is necessary to cut off the old 
growth, leaving only the new shoots in 
the center. These continue the bloom 
and carry over winter. When this is 
done, it is well to add a two-ineh cover- 
ing of peat moss over the beds, being 
areful to fish out the center growth, so 
that the plant will not be smothered. 
Peat will hold the moisture during the 
heat of August, keep the roots eool, and 
give some winter protection. It is very 
necessary that Violas are not allowed to 
dry out during the summer; this is the 
most frequent cause of loss. 

Seed may be sown in the early fall, 
as soon as ripe, or in the spring, the 
only difference being that fall-sown 
plants will bloom earlier in the spring. 


Spring-sown seedlings bloom in early 
summer. Both methods produce very 


nice plants. 

In severe climates, Violas need winter 
protection, but where the climate is mild, 
they will bloom from eight to ten months 
in the year. It is a good practice to 
divide and reset the plants about every 
three years, like other vigorous peren- 
nials. This is best done in the early 
spring when they recover rapidly and 
bloom happily in a short time. 

They are used for bedding, for edg- 
ings, in groups, and in rock gardens, 
where they furnish bloom during the 
summer when most rock plants take a 
vacation. They make a fine ground 
cover for Lilies, tall 
shrubs, Roses, Azaleas, 
and Rhododendrons. In 
using them around 
shrubs, it is best not to 
put them too close as a 
little shade is perfect, 


but too much shade 
makes them _§ straggly 


and weak, 

Wherever grown, if 
properly handled, they 
are a joy. 

Exquisite and charm- 
ing, gay and generous, 
adaptable, varied in 
type, ranging in color 
from pale pastels, dain- 
ty as a bride’s bouquet, 
to deep violets, blues, 
purples, orange and 
apricot tones, from pal- 
est to deepest yellow, 
to milk white, these are 
flowers for every gar- 
den and cut flowers for 
every home, 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N. Y.) 


“Gardens on Parade” 
World’s Fair 


LOWERS and un- 

usual landscape ef- 
fects will be found on 
every hand at _ the 
World’s Fair in New 
York which opens on 
April 30. A million 
Tulip bulbs, the larg- 
est plantation ever 
set out in any fair, 
will provide part of the floral display in 
May. The flower-conscious officials have 
chosen blue and gold as the Fair’s colors, 
represented by the golden Marigold and 
the blue Cornflower. 

Home gardeners, however, who go to the 
Fair in Flushing on Long Island will be 
particularly attracted by “Gardens on 
Parade” operated by Hortus, Ine., a non- 
profit organization, This exhibition, cover- 
ing more than five acres, will contain over 
50 elaborate outdoor gardens of varied 
types and a large exhibition building. The 
Theodore H. Havemeyer Memorial Garden 
sponsored by the Horticultural Society of 
New York will be the most prominent 
garden in the exhibition. It is of circular 
design, the center area being planted with 
14 Japanese Weeping Cherry trees. 

Roses on Parade, an enormous formal 
garden, designed by Hugh Findlay of Co- 
lumbia University for Jackson & Perkins 
Company, will contain 8,000 Rose bushes 
in nearly 250 varieties. The garden is 
divided into three sections, one of which 
will illustrate the beauty of the new Flori- 
bunda varieties in mass plantings. Novel- 
ties never before exhibited to the public 
will include the new World’s Fair Rose, 
red, and Holstein, both Floribundas, and 
the following Hybrid Teas: Dickson’s Red, 
Riviera, Satan, Hector Deane, and Zula 




















The new Floribunda Rose, World’s Fair, 
(above) will be prominent in the Jack- 
son & Perkins garden in Gardens on 


Parade 
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Queen. Several new Climbers will have their 
premier in the Jackson & Perkins exhibit, 
notably the remontant Climber June Morn, 
a lovely watermelon-pink. 

The New York Botanical Garden will 
plant a water garden with hardy and tender 
Waterlilies and other aquatic plants. Knot 
and herb gardens will be featured by the 
Brooklyn Botanic Garden. One of the knot 
gardens has been copied from a design in 
“The Gardener’s Labyrinth,” illustrated in 
this book by Didymus Mountaine published 
in 1577. About 75 varieties of herbs used 
in perfumery, for culinary purposes, and 
for garnishing will be planted in the Knot 
Gardens and in separate beds. 

A modernistic note will be struck by the 
Bobbink & Atkins garden called “A Modern 
Maze of Motion” in which the feeling of 
motion will be created with clipped hedges 
and accent evergreens. 

In the greenhouse constructed by Lord 
& Burnham Company will be housed sev- 
eral educational exhibits, one of which 
from Cornell University will demonstrate 
hydroponic plant culture. This greenhouse 
will be kept constantly cool with a curtain 
of water flowing over the roof, 

Intricate rock gardens planted on a large 
scale will form the central part of a dis- 
play called “Glories of the Garden” planted 
by Krider Nurseries, Inc. Of special in- 
terest to home gardeners will be a garden 
of fine turf grasses containing nearly 40 
different types of lawn grass mixtures and 
varieties, being planted by F. H. Woodruff 
& Sons. 

These are but a few of the features of 
Hortus, Inc., of which Mrs. Harold I. Pratt 
is President. Many horticultural societies 
are participating and co-operating with 
Hortus to stage an almost constant suc- 
cession of flower shows. Tentative dates 
have been set for a few including the Tulip 
show of the Nassau County Horticultural 
Society under the auspices of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York, May 15-20; 
Iris shows of the American Iris Soc iety on 
May 26 and May 31; and Sweet Pea and 
Rose Show of the Nassau County Society, 


June 7-9. The American Orchid Society is 
planning to stage an almost continuous 
exhibition throughout the season. 


Garden Clubs at the World’s Fair 


Garden clubs from all over the country 
will have an important part in “Gardens 
on Parade.” Fifty-three clubs of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State, all 
located on Long Island, have planted a 
Garden of Today which is of a simple de- 
sign that will appeal to owners of small 
properties. In this garden will be found 
the only apple tree in the Fair, sheltering 
a flagged terrace and garden bench. Lawns 
and shrub and flower borders will be en- 
closed with a low wooden fence. The sim- 
plicity of this garden will contrast sharply 
with the modern garden next to it. 

In the center of the Woodland Garden, 
sponsored by six Long Island member clubs 
of the Garden Club of America, is to be 
a little English thatched cottage which 
will be under the supervision of hostesses 
from the various garden clubs. 

Flower arrangements at the Fair will be 
under the expert direction of Mrs. Charles 
Doscher, first vice-president of the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State. 
These arrangements will be set up in re- 
frigerated niches having neutral silver and 
gold backgrounds and silver frames. The 
flower arrangements will be made through- 
out the season by experts chosen for their 
exceptional ability from the entire member- 
ship of the Garden Club of America and 
the member clubs of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs. Additional exhibits 
presenting educational features of the gar- 
den club movement—conservation, junior 
clubs, garden centers, roadside improve- 
ment, bird study, wildflowers, and _ horti- 
cultural discoveries—will be set up by 
clubs in a large niche measuring ten by 
eight feet. 

Other clubs, including the Connecticut 
member clubs of the Garden Club of Amer- 
ica and the Garden Club of New Jersey, 
will be responsible for outdoor gardens at 
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Mrs. Harold Irving Pratt, President of Gardens on Parade, directs the planting of Japa- 
nese Cherry trees in The Theodore A. Havemeyer Memorial Garden at the New York 


World’s 


Fair 
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Gardens on Parade which, it is expected, 
will be visited by about two-and-a-half- 
million people. 


Rhode Island Flower Show 


BIT of old Mexico in New England— 
that is the scene to be created in the 
Rhode Island Auditorium in Providence 
for the Rhode Island Spring Flower Show, 
April 12 to 15, inclusive. A market-place 
small Mexican 


in a town will be repro- 
duced to include patio gardens, flower 
stalls, and covered solid-wheeled Mexican 


market cars heavily laded with flowers. 

The Federation of Garden Clubs spon- 
sors the show. Most of the patio gardens 
will have planting materials that are 
usable in New England. 


Festivals in North Carolina 


TATES with floral resources might 
follow the example of progressive 
North Carolina and devise plans to share 
the beauty of their gardens with out-of- 
state visitors. The season in North Caro- 
lina begins in January with Camellias 
followed by Azaleas at Orton Gardens, near 
Wilmington. Next is the second annual 
North Carolina Garden Tour of the North 
Carolina Garden Club, April 8-24, during 
which time flower shows will be held in 
principal cities. 

Popular flower festivals are the Dog- 
woods in April at Chapel Hill; Tulips at 
Washington, a Dutch community, in April; 
Rhododendrons at Asheville in June; and 
Mimosa trees in bloom during July in Mor- 
gantown. 

Those who plan to be motoring through 
the State can get more information from 
the Department of Conservation in 


Raleigh, N. C. 


Amaryllis Show in Florida 


HE National Amaryllis Show of the 

American Amaryllis Society will be 
held in Jacksonville, Florida, April 11, at 
the Woman’s Club building, under the 
auspices of the Jacksonville Federated Cir- 
cles of the Garden Club. 


Mrs, F. J. Waas, 708 Gilmore Street, is 
manager of the event, and in charge of 


entries and the arrangement of displays. 
Amaryllis growers, private and commercial, 
in all parts of the United States have been 
invited to send exhibits. The judges com- 
mittee has been announced as Dr. H. Har- 
old Hume, Gainesville, chairman, and Dr. 
Hamilton P. Traub, Orlando, and Dr. J. C. 
T. Uphof, Winter Park. 


Garden Week in Virginia 
ORE than a hundred famous old Vir- 


ginia estates will be opened during 
Garden Week in Virginia, April 24 to 29, 
inclusive. Garden Week will be 
held this year for the purpose 
of restoring the garden built by 
Thomas Jefferson at his world 
famous home, Monticello, near 
Charlottesville. 


For more than a decade the 
Virginia organization has had 
dreams of rebuilding the garden 
of the third President of the 
United States, on a mountain 
top in the red hills of Piedmont, 
Virginia. However, only re- 
cently plans of the garden, com- 
plete in every detail, were dis- 
covered by the Thomas Jeffer- 
son Memorial Foundation. Vir- 
ginia garden clubs immediately 
adopted this project as the bene- 
ficiary of Garden Week. 

Among the most popular of 
the Virginia estates are those 
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Mr. David Burpee and his new Red and 
Gold Hybrid Marigolds at the preview in 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, February 28 


of the James River plantation belt, extend- 
ing from historic Bremo plantation on the 
upper James, to the greatest of all the 
older plantations—Claremont-on-the-James. 
Restored Williamsburg will be more nearly 
complete than ever before. Charlottesville 
is another mecca for Garden Week visitors. 
A booklet about the tour is available 
from the office of the Garden Club of Vir- 
ginia, Jefferson Hotel, Richmond, Va. 


Maryland Garden Pilgrimage 


HIS year 160 of Maryland’s old homes 

and gardens will swing wide their hos- 
pitable doors during the sixth Maryland 
Garden Pilgrimage, April 28 through May 
7. One does not have to be a garden club 
member to attend. Proceeds this year will 
go towards the preservation of Colonial 
Annapolis, 

Belvoir Manor, Brooksby’s Point, Tulip 
Hill, Ivy Neck, Evergreen, Lothian and 
Holly Hill are some of the homes to be 
open. Others, all famous, are Spout Farm 
with its lovely Box garden and priceless 
lustre collection, Patuxent Farm, and 
Charlesgift, which for a short time during 
Oliver Cromwell’s regime was the capital 
of Maryland. Different days will be de- 
voted to different counties. 

The Maryland Pilgrimage will be the 


destination this year of the uniqne Houston, 


(Texas) Garden Train sponsored by Mrs. 
Ralph Conselyea. Each year a specially 
chartered train goes to a new destination. 


The model of the Mexican marketplace 
that is to be the setting of the Providence 
Spring Flower Show 











Garden club members in the Southwest and 
others interested make up the company. 
The train leaves Houston on April 22 for 
a 15-day pilgrimage. Those desiring more 
information may address Mrs. Conselyea at 
3707. Burlington Avenue, Houston. 
Headquarters for the Maryland Garden 
Pilgrimage are The Belvedere, Baltimore. 


Virginia Narcissus Show 


HE Eighth Annual Narcissus Show of 
the Garden Club of Virginia will be 
held at the Armory in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, on April 14 and 15. Amateur growers 
everywhere are invited to enter exhibits of 


outdoor grown Daffodils. Worthwhile 
prizes of bulbs and trophies will be 
awarded. It is expected that B. Y. Morri- 


son will set up a non-competitive exhibit 
from his superb collection of Daffodils. 
Each year visitors come to this show from 
Canada to Florida. 


Marigold Preview in New York 


URPEE’S new Hybrid Red and Gold 
Marigolds are floral “mules.” They’re 
sterile, will bear no seed themselves, and 
must be produced by a special cross each 
year, David Burpee revealed in a preview 
of his novelty Marigolds held on February 
28, in the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, and attended by nearly 1,400 garden 
club members, writers, and horticulturists. 
Early experiments in 1936 proved that 
red Marigolds could be produced by using 
the big African type as a mother and the 
little French type as the father parent. A 
certain African Marigold, it was found, 
always grew 50 per cent of the plants with 
male sterile flowers. Normal Marigolds 
have both sex parts in the same flower. 
Thus, plans were made to plant French and 
African Marigolds in alternating rows on 
a little seed farm near the Mexican border 
in California. Bees 


were used to carry 
pollen from one parent to the other. This 
experimental plot proved successful, and 


the new Red and Gold hybrids were pro- 
duced in sufficient quantity to make them 
available this year. Seventy-six per cent 
of the flowers will contain red; the re- 
mainder will be all gold. 

Mr. Burpee illustrated the latter part of 
his lecture with natural color photographs 
made in the breeding fields in California. 
Following the lecture not only the Red and 
Gold hybrids but other Marigold novelties 
were on display. They were the objects of 
much interest to visitors, 


Oakland, California, Show 
Oa. Tenth Annual Spring Gar- 


den Show will be expanded this year 
with a huge marquee to cover 110,000 
square feet. The dates are April 27 to 
April 30. The show will occupy 
the Oakland Exposition Build- 
ing. ‘The central theme for the 
main exhibit is “Shangri-La.” 
The arrangement of the main 
exhibit will be formal even to 
the placing of Redwood trees. 
Outdoor gardens will cover half 
an acre where approximately 25 
garden clubs will have their in- 
dividual exhibits. 


Ohio Club Offers Scholarship 


HE Town and Country Gar- 

den Club of Cleveland, Ohio, 
is offering a scholarship at 
Ohio State University for a 
four year course in horticulture, 
to a graduate of East Technical 
High School, with preference 
to a pupil of Harvey Rice School. 
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Newest PLANT 
INTRODUCTIONS of 


PROFESSOR N. E. HANSEN 
and CARL A. HANSEN 


Send for Latest Complete List of the 
newest, hardiest Plant Introductions 
of Bush Cherry, Plums, Apricots, Ap- 
ples, Flowers, Shrubs, Roses, Orna- 
mentals, Drouth Resistant Grains and 
Grasses, etc. Illustrated Catalog Free. 
SPECIAL! 1 New Shilka Ever- 
blooming Orchid Iris, with every | 


request for catalog and 10¢ for 
postage. | 


HANSEN NURSERY 


BROOKINGS SOUTH DAKOTA 








Grow Gorgeous House and Garden Plants 


in SOIL — SAND — or SOLUTION 


by using B.P.D. the 
Ortginal — Complete — Scientifically 
BALANCED PLANT DIET 

Regular users of B.P.D. report truly amazing results. 
Large jar, several months supply, Postpaid for $1.00 
with complete directions for use. ss pes 
THE EASTERN SPECIALTIES COMPANY 
Dep’t. F. Plantsville, Conn. 








ROSY BLUE 








. . 

Physostegia Veronica 
A new False Dragonhead Lovely spikes of deep 
with splendid spikes of pine flowers on a 
rosy crimson flowers in el ; 
September. It is much clean, bushy plant 
taller than its a, of upright habit. 
Vivid, reaching 3 to 3% > é o 
feet, and furnishes lovely Blooms throughout 
fall color for the border the early summer, 
and fine flower-spikes for 9 ft, 
cutting 
90c for 3 10 for $2.50 3 for $I 10 for $3.00 


Send for our Perennial Booklet 


4 
PITZONKA'S Pansy Farm 
Box G, Bristol, Penna. 














ZANT’S CATALOG 
BLUE RIBBON DAHLIAS 


32 Pages. Featuring the Latest Honor Roll and 
Standard Varieties, Miniatures and Poms, Bar- 
gain Prices. Many garden views : 
ZANT’S WILDWOOD GARDENS 
Michigan’s Finest Dahlia Farm 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


BROADCAST BLEND 


Special seed-blend 











Great color splashes here. 


of seventy self-maintaining flowers (not 
wild), that thrive with scantiest soil pre- 
paring. For wide broadcasting Oz. 85e; 
% lb. $3.25; 1 lb. $12.00. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Merchantville New Jersey 


Plants Without Soil 
PLANTET | 


Recently perfected plant food en- 
ables growers to raise seedlings in 
small space at little cost in sand 
or cinders. Perfectly balanced 
combination of 15 chemicals de- 
velops plants wonderfully. At your 
dealer’s, in economical 10 pound tins. 
Sample bottle 75 cents, enough for 35 gal. 
of nutrient mixture. Full directions for 
soilless plant growth. 


ELLIS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Dept. G 
95 Greenwood Ave., Montclair, N.J. 
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In the Little Greenhouse 


T_ VEN the lover of greenhouse plants 
oo must be excused if now he sallies 
: forth to explore what the great 
outdoors has to offer in early flowering 
bulbs and shrubs. Still if he would be 
successful as a grower of potted plants, 
this month will tax his energy, to say 
nothing about the need for thought and 
plans for the future. 

There is still time to sow some of the 





annuals that we favor and that are 
offered in the spring catalogues. While 


it is true that many annuals may be 
sown now in the garden if the soil is in 
a sufficiently dry and friable state, you 
will need good plants of Petunias, an- 
nual Phlox, Seabiosas, Stocks and Asters 
to fill the gaps made by May flowering 
bulbs. Theyre best obtained by sowing 
in the greenhouse and transplanting to 
flats or a frame as soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle. 

I think that everyone who owns a 
greenhouse should own a coldframe also. 
He who does not might be compared to 





The Fairy Primrose 


the lady who purchased a washing ma- 
chine but bad no place to dry her clothes. 

The coldframe is a blessing especially 
at this time of year. It is a protection 
to any plant which at its tender stage 
of growth cannot endure the rigors of 
our seasons. It is a convalescent home 
for the rather delicate, where they may 
gather strength to fulfil their mission in 
the garden. In short, it is a clearing 
house for the greenhouse. 


NYONE who has filled his bench to 
vapacity with plants and cuttings 
that are perennially greenhouse inmates, 
will quickly appreciate the value of the 
coldframe. At the same time he must 
realize that the temperature in the frame 
must drop at night almost as low as that 
outside, so his judgment will be chal- 
lenged as to whether he is exposing 
tender growth to a condition which it 
is unable to endure. Here again he may 


J. G. Esson 


overcome much of the difficulty by a 
simple means of protection. The seed 
store clerk is always anxious to provide 


him with hotbed mats that will be of 
ready service in maintaining the _ re- 
quired temperature. As the season ad- 


vances and the sun’s rays give mere 
warmth, ventilation of the frame must 


be inereased until such a time as it will 
be expedient either to remove the plants 
or to dispose of the frame sash. 


HOSE who maintain a temperature 

of 58 to 60 degrees in the greenhouse 
during winter should lose no time in 
propagating many tropical and subtropi- 
eal winter flowering plants. There is an 
excellent selection of these, and with 
them we can add variety to the Poin- 
settia and Christmas Begonia, which of 
course are given specialized treatment. 
These plants might inelude Euphorbia 
fulgens, Daedalacanthus (Eranthemum) 
pseuderanthemum, Barleria, Dichorisan- 
dra and Aphelandra. There is a_ host 
of similar subjects. Those listed here 
are well tried favorites and all have 
exceedingly brilliant flowers. 

Cuttings will root readily in sand in a 
house that does not drop below 60 de- 
grees. It will be an advantage if below 
the bench the pipes are situated in such 
a way that the temperature of the root- 
ing medium will always be 5 degrees 
above that of the house. This is known 
to the professional grower as_ bottom 
heat. 

Sometimes it is too easy to get bottom 
heat and the sand may have a tendency 
to dry out too quickly. In that case it 
would be impossible to root euttings 
well. One way of getting the heat to 
the cutting medium is to hang an apron 
of canvas or wood down the front of the 
bench from the stage to the floor. How- 
ever, there is a disadvantage to this, for 
if much apron is used it will be more 
difficult to maintain the required temper- 
ature of the house. 

If you favor the cooler house and if 
you're one who can only be pleased with 
specimens that are larger than your 
neighbor’s, you must sow your Cineraria 
now. By so doing, you ean own enor- 
mous specimens next January. During 
summer they need a cool, shady spot and 
should never be left standing in a pot 
that is filled with roots. Increase the size 
of pot by at least 2 inches each time of 
transfer, and use a soil that is thoroughly 
enriched with humus. 


BOUT the same may be said of the 
greenhouse Primulas. Sow now, and 
have them in bloom for the early days 
of the year. Use a soil that is three- 
quarters finely sereened leaf mold in 
which to germinate them. A similar soil 
will be best for the first tranSplanting. 
Do this as soon as the seedlings form 
the third leaf, using a pan, and space 
the seedlings about 2 inches apart. Start 


potting singly when large enough, a 3- 
inch pot being the first size used. The 
potting mixture that is used for 
Cinerarias will be suitable. 
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GLADIOLUS ARISTOCRATS 
100 rox $3.00 


POSTPAID 


100 LARGE BULBS (I” UP) 
—over 40 varieties— 


Light to darkest shades, all up to date 
with many foreign exhibition ones in- 
cluded; early to late varieties to lengthen 
the flowering season. These bulbs will 
not be labeled as to variety. 


These bulbs would cost over $10.00 if 
purchased separately labeled from our 
retail list. 


Free with this offer—2 bulbs each 
(labeled) of Dr. McKillop and Tas- 
man, two new varieties from New 
Zealand. 


New Illustrated 44 Page Catalog de- 
scribing over 300 varieties sent FREE 
on request 





Surfside 





Flying Cloud Jarms 


BANCROFT WINSOR INC. 


ACUSHNET STATION NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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New 


COLD DEFYING 
DItASE At 





rose ailments. 


STING ROSES 


These 8 New Horvath Setigera strain 
are regular Vikings in their staunch 
sturdiness and freedom from the usual 
All but the 3 climbers 





are perpetual bloomers. Some have PINK PROFUSION 
rare fragrance. There’s one that makes looks quite like camel 
° ° > » a stere o tonec 
ideal ground covering in its low pink bhoome en 15 tach 
spreading growth. All are shown in come, See Se oe. 
f N H d Book Fine for corsages. Height 
full color in the New an ook. 4 feet. Breadth 3 feet. 
Send for it Each $1.25 Doz. $12.50 
HERCULES ROSE -— 
is an amazing climber FEDERATION Blooms a lovely peach- 
having deep  rose-pink | A sweet scented, spark- blossom-pink with orange 
blooms 5 inches across. | ling rose-pink climber,| jngertone center. Flowers 
Highly co:d resistant. | Free grower. Blooms pro June ‘till frost. "Height 2 
Has no black spot, Free | fusely._ Excellent for cut-| foot Spread 6 to 8 feet. 
from mildew — Se foliage for Ideal } big beds or 
, mass effects. 
Each $2, Doz. $20. | Each $1.50 Doz. $15.1 Each $2. Doz. $20. 
NEW HAND BOOK FREE 
Not just a catalog. It’s now a 32 pages in color. Send five 


160 page Hand Book with full 
cultural directions. Hardy Plants, 
Roses, Bulbs and Sutton’s Seeds. 


3 cent stamps to cover forward- 
ing charges. Or drop a postal and 
it will be sent by express, 15 
cents collect. 


See page 171 for our Ad. on New Hardy Plants 





Wayside Gardens 





70 MENTOR AVENUE 


eee 





MENTOR, OHIO 




























e Pruning Easy! 


No. 119 “Snap- 

Cut” (8”) cuts %” limbs. 
Chrome finish, one hand 
catch, best construction. 
$2.00. 

You'll like the amazing ease with which these sturdy 
comfortable pruners quickly sever tough branches, 
without tiring hands or damaging bark. The secret 
is in the famous ’ “Snap- Cut” blade and anvil slicing 
action. There’s a “Snap-Cut” Pruner for every purse 
and purpose. The helpful booklet illustrated below 
tells you all about them; gives valuable information 
on proper pruning practice. 


No. 19 Special “Snap-Cut’”’ (8”). Same lower in price because of economical 
cutting action as the No. 119, but construction. $1.50 


No. 528 Orchard Pruner. 
designed for 


*SNAP-CUT" 
Cutting Action 










Especially 
clearing brush, Light 
weight, perfectly balanced, cuts easy, 
clean, close, Special tempered cut- 
ting edges; large comfortable hard- 
wood handle grips 28” long. $3.50 


No. 128 ‘“Snap-Cut’’ 
Picker and Pruner. 
holds stems, allowing 
rial to be lifted away from 
bushes. Same as No. 119 except 
smaller size and with flower hold- 
ing attachment. $1.50. 


Flower 
Cuts and 
cut mate- 





Send for this valuable 40-page book, 
“Secrets of Success in Pruning”, tell- 
ing you how, when, what to prune. 
Completely illustrated. Free with any 
of above pruners. For booklet only, 
send 10c. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 


47 Main Street Oakville, Conn. 
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BRAND 


PEONIES 


CAN NOW BE FOUND 


GROWING IN ALL PARTS 
OF THE PEONY WORLD! 


OVER 10,000 
PEONIES 





In as beautiful a lot of roots as we ever selected and saved 
for the spring trade are now in our storage in more than 100 
of the world’s most wonderful sorts. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


DUAL-PURPOSE 
FLOWERING 
CRABS 


We have been working for 
10 years to gather a collection 
of flowering crabs that was 
hardy clear across the northern 
boundary. We now offer them 
and in a line of crabs which 
are beautiful when covered 
with bloom in the spring, and 
with loads of brilliant fruit in 
the fall, which will make up 
into the finest jelly, jam, and 
sauce. 





SPECIAL 
FLOWERING CRAB 
OFFER! 


1 Dolgo White blooms, brilliant 
red fruit. 
1 Hopa Deep 
purple fruit. 
1 Red Silver Deep red blooms, 
purple fruit. 
In a nice mailing size 
delivered postpaid in U. 8. 


ALL FOR $1.75 


pink blooms, 











BEAUTIFUL 
CATALOG 


FREE 


PEONYRBRANDF4Aems., inc. 


134 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 

















Grow Greener Lawns 
and Sean Flowers | 


with 


WIZARD 


ES / Natural-Weedless 
FREE! PLANT FOODS 


Thick, velvety lawns, brighter 

flowers and delicious vege- 
tables can only be grown on soils rich 
in plant food and humus. Wizard sup- | 
plies all the needed food elements in 
a safe, natural form. It improves the 
texture of soils, encouraging deep 
root growth. Florists and landscape 
gardeners have used Wizard for 31 
years because manure is a sure way of 
making soils rich and fertile. Wizard 
Manures are weedless, economical and 
easy to use. You can get amazing re- 
sults by using Wizard for feeding all 
your plants. Avoid substitutes — de- 
mand Wizard at your supply house. | 
Write for “Tips on Gardening.” 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Il. 


WIZARD 
SHEEP MANURES 
SPECIAL COLLECTION 


4 ea. Lg. Gladiolus bulbs $2. Prepaid 


Acadia * Ave Maria « Bleeding Heart * Dee 
Dream O Beauty * Duna ¢ Flaming Sword 
Golden Chimes ° Joerg’s White 

Margaret Fulton | 
Send for 1939 Catalog } 
SEABROOK NU ee 
New Hampshire 


BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED 
IN FULL 

COLOR 
mg Te vo EDEE 


Gladiolus, and 
many other flow 
some garden book s ering bulbs and 


contains interesting seeds that have 
information pertaining won universal popularity; 
origin, culture of B.., also the outstanding nov- 
oriental Iris, Peonies, elties of the year. 


Flowerfield Bulb Farm : 






OZ-ZMODPO ZO wv-4 





Seabrook 


40 Page 
BULB and 
SEED 
CATALOG 

















104 Parkside Av., Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. 


Visit our Booth at the N. Y. Flower Show 





For Mowing 
the Larger 








You 
Save 
Money 
with A 
The COLDWELL Super Twin 


Built in 25” and 30” Widths 


Mows, rolls and trims 5 to 7 acres per day with only 2% 
gal. fuel in 8 hrs. Sturdy, simple, thousands in use. 
Abundant power. Cut can be increased up to 100” with 
gangs. Backed by 7! yrs. exp. in mfr. of all sizes of 
power and hand mowers. Write to Dept. F TODAY! 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 
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Information Please! 


* Roe como want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Greenhouse Question 


I have been a constant reader of 
FLOWER GROWER for many years and 
would greatly appreciate some advice 
on how to care for baby Primroses to 
carry them over. Are they raised 
annually from seed? I have seen 
some that blossomed well that were 
carried over, Can Chinese Primrose 
be kept more than one year success- 
fully? 

Also, 
on the 


please give me some advice 
Jerusalem Cherry. Mine are 
usually large and straggling with 
few or no berries. I have seen some 
in the late fall and early winter just 
covered with berries, and not very 
large plants. Just when should these 
be planted and what care should they 
be given? 


I would also like to know how to 
care for Pelargoniums. 

We have a small greenhouse and 
enjoy J. G. Esson’s talks——A Svus- 
SCRIBER 


Tung Nut Trees Available? 
Could 


any one tell me where I 
could find out more about the Tung 
nut? The Tung nut oil is used in 
paint. There is an orchard in one of 


the eastern or. southern _ states. 
Would like to know if any trees can 
be bought, and if so, where?—J. F. 
BENSON, (Texas) 


Who Has Wm. Dreer Rose? 


Can any one of the readers give 
me the address of some one who has 
the “Wm. Dreer” Rose for sale? Have 
tried every grower of whom I know 
without suecess—W. H. GorHAm, 
(Texas ) 











Where Are Gourd Headquarters? 


There are two questions concerning 
gourds I would appreciate having an- 
swered: Where in California is the head- 


quarters of the International Gourd Asso- 
ciation located, and when and where is 
the Annual Gourd Show held in New York 
City ’—Eunice N. Devonatp, (N. J.) 

The Secretary of the International Gourd 
Society is Mrs. Minnie E. Quest, 12953 
Ventura Blvd., North Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, 

Plans “_ now being made by the Gourd 
Society of New York to hold their Gourd 
Festival at the World’s Fair in 1939. 

Answering another question on gourds, 
there is a red gourd called The Turk’s 
Cap (Cucurbita maxima). This is some- 


times 

gourds 
This 
Turk’s 


inner gourds in the center. 


listed with the small ornamental 
(Cucurbita pepo variety ovifera). 
gourd is a smaller variety of the 
Turban, But it lacks the curious 
It usually has 
a round brown calyx scar; its odd shape 
and unique Chinese-red or ‘salmon coloring 
adds that needed note of accent to an orna- 
mental display of Cucurbits. 

It might have happened that some red 


Love Apples (Solanum aculeatissimum) 
were seen in a collection of ornamental 
gourds, and confused with the Cucurbits. 


These former keep their contour and col- 
oring for months.—HELEN M. TILLINGHAST, 
The Gourd Vine, (Conn.) 


About Baby-tears 


What is the scientific name of the creep- 
ing plant commonly called Babies Tears, 
Corsican Carpet, and Iris Moss. Selzer 
advertises it for sale under the first name. 
What family is it a member of, and how 


does it propagate, by spore, or what — 
H. W. Hoacuanp, (N. J.) 


—I think that all the three common 
names that you gave for your plant can 
be used, although Baby-tears is the most 
common. This name applies to a plant 
native in Sardinia and Corsica, and is 
sometimes called Corsican Nettle. The 
botanical name is Helxine solieroli, and 
it belongs to the Nettle family. This plant 
likes a lot of moisture and propagates 
very easily from stems, which will root 
as they spread over the ground, as is the 
case in a greenhouse. 

The botanical name is pronounced Hell- 
zynee. 


Books About Evergreens 


Will you kindly give me the name of a 
good book on planting and care of ever- 
greens ?—Harry A. WYLIE, (Pa.) 

—I believe that you will find the follow- 
ing books most helpful: “Evergreens for 
the Small Place,” by F. F. Rockwell (Mac- 
millan); “Hardy Evergreens,” by Frank 
A. Schrepfer (Orange-Judd); and “Hill’s 
Book of Evergreens,” by L. L. Kumlien 
(Hill Nursery Co.) These books tell how 
to plant and care for evergreens and also 
suggest uses of the different varieties. 


Tuberous Begonias for Shade 
H. M. 


Answering Mrs. 
January 

I would suggest that you try tuberous- 
rooted Begonias. These come in lovely 
shades of pink and red; some are double 
and some have fluted petals. They do not 
stand very cold weather so should do well 
in Tennessee. They do beautifully in shady 
spots and may be purchased from a local 
florist or seed house. One California firm 


Johnston, 


(Tenn.) 


specializes in them.—(Mrs.) V. D. UR- 
BAN, (Pa.) 
Another Native Plant Source 
Answering Lauretta G. Brown, (N. Y.), 
July 


More than 200 varieties of seeds of plants 
native to the region about New York City 
are sold by Rex. D. Pearce, Merchantville, 
N. J.—Evart G. Rovtzann, (N. Y.) 
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| WISH MY GARDEN 
WERE LIKE YOURS, 
JOAN 











WHY DON'T 
YOU TEST 
YOUR SOIL? 


Don’t envy the success of others. Test your 
soil to find what’s lacking. Then give your 
lawn and garden the indicated lime and fer- 
tilizer which will prevent malnutrition and 
produce the best results. 


Sudbury 
Soil Test 
Kit $4.75 


postpaid 
(CLUB MODEL) 


Cased in handsome, sturdy imitation leather. 
Makes 50 individual tests’ for nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash and acidity. Complete with 
instructions and data on plant needs. SEND 
NO MONEY. Order C. O. D. (or send check 
with order and we will pay shipping charges). 
Money back guarantee. 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. Box 652 So. Sudbury, Mass. 











(Note: For Home Gardener's model, cardboard 
case, 20 individual tests, send only §2.) 
wu 
Thornless . 
Beauty 
New! The first recorded hybrid 


tea rose without a thorn! 
NEW ROSES ON PARADE 


with full color literature and 
prices sent upon request. 


N. GRILLO 


Floriculturist 


Dept. A Milldale, Conn. 








ROSE OAKINGTON RUBY. 


Hardy «and dwarf; blooms all summer. Double 
flowers deep crimson in bud, opening rich ruby- 
carmine and does not fade. %5e each; 3 for 
2.00, postpaid. Rare plant catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 

















DON'T BE A CAVEMAN 
IN YOUR GARDEN! 


The caveman had a strong back and a weak 
mind. He chopped hour after hour to culti- 
vate a little ean and man has been fol- 
lowing his —— for ages. Stooping and 
chopping, ~o listering, and back-aching 
wor is, no longer necessary. GARDEX 
Modern *‘Soil-Flow’’ Tools pull through the 
soil easily and rapidly. Cultivate five times: 
as much soil in the same time. Walk up- 
right. No tramping on soil after it is culti- 
vated. Banish weeds as quickly and easily 
as a short walk in your garden. Don’t be a 
cave man any longer. Modernize your gar- 
dening with the newly patented, easy pull- 
ing ‘‘Soil-Flow’’ Tools. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Catalogue shows a complete line 
of these labor saving tools. Ask 
your dealer or write today for 
your FREE copy. 


GARDEX, INC. 


~ Dept. F.G. 


Michigan City, Ind. 


Pull Hoe & Cul- 
tivator Cuts weeds 
in 1/5 the time. 
5 inches wide. 
$1.50 postpaid. 
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Killing Chickweed in Lawns 


Answering Dr. George M. 
January 

I tried, using sulphate of ammonia to 
kill chickweed in my lawn. I burned only 
part of the chickweed together with big 
patches of my Creeping Bent lawn. It 
certainly was a sad sight and it took quite 
some time for the lawn to grow out evenly 
again. 

Parts of the chickweed patches that were 


Elgin, (Ill.) 





not burned out by the sulphate of ammonia | 


thrived from its fertilizing effect. 

From my collection of Lawn Care pam- 
phlets from O. M. Scott & Sons, Marysville, 
Ohio, I quote—Vol. III, No. 4, page 2, 
article on using iron sulphate: 

“Tron sulphate should not be used on 
Creeping Bent lawns. 
does not ordinarily harm 
nently, it will kill Bent.” 

After reading this article, I didn’t have 
much hope, but decided to experiment with 
iron sulphate after my own ideas. 


grass perma- 


While this chemical | 


I dissolved one pound of iron sulphate in | 


one gallon of water. Then I brushed this 


solution on the patches of chickweed using | 
the | 
It burned | 
notice- | 


a three-inch paint brush (and 
clover, too) with great success. 
the chickweed and clover without 
able damage to the surrounding Bent grass, 


on 


which quickly returned to its normal state | 


and grew over the burned chickweed and | 


clover. 


Use of the brush affords a thorough wet- | 


ting of the unwanted chickweed and clover 
with a minimum amount of solution.— 
WILLIAM ZoMBORY, ( Mich.) 


Opinions on Border .Carnations 


Answering Arno H. Bowers, (Calif.) Feb- 
ruary 
You are undoubtedly thinking of the 


English varieties of border Carnations. I 
have grown them here a good number of 


times but always from imported seeds, al- | 


though in England the best or particular 
varieties are propagated by layers or cut- 
tings. At one time I grew a number of 
these and similar things from seeds ob- 
tained from Allwood Brothers at Haywards 
Heath, Sussex, England. 

What is sometimes meant in this coun- 
try by border Carnations are varieties of 
hardy pinks of the Dianthus plumarius 
class and of the intermediate group that 
I have called the Hortulan Pink. These 
plants can be obtained from many nur- 
serymen. Some years ago I grew some in- 
teresting strains from seeds supplied by 
Roderick M. Crocket & Co., Cranford, N. J. 

If I were looking for the real border 
Carnations, I should correspond with Eng- 
lish gardeners in this country. Some of 
them might be growing these very inter- 
esting plants. 

There is no Picotee society in this coun- 
try as far as I know.—Liperty H. BaAILey, 
(Hi. :¥.) 


—I would refer you to Thompson & Mor- 


gan’s catalogue, Ipswich, England. Our 
English friends “ge” for Dianthus on a 
very extensive scale, and you will find 


listed many old favorites. While none of 
the varieties you ask for are listed in the 
1939 catalogue, I am sure you will find 
some varieties that will be fully desirable. 
No seed catalogue in America that I know 
of (and I Have quite a few) lists as many 
Dianthus as Thompson & Morgan.—JAMEs 
BALL, (Wisc.) 


—I believe that you will find at least 
some of the Carnations you want in Henry 
A. Dreer’s catalogue, (1306 Spring Gar- 
den Street, Philadelphia, Penn.)—(Mkrs.) 
JAMES CASADEVALL, (N. J.) 








NOW ONLY 


$9.95 


“The best garden book ever || 
published for American gar- 
dens.” 


\ 
—National Horticultural Magazine |\ 


Montague Free’s 
GARDENING | 
| 


The success of this most complete 
guide’ to gardening ever produted, 
by the well-known authority Monta- 
gue Free, has made possible a new, 
low-priced edition. It includes trees 
and shrubs, flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables, plants in the home and green- 
house, — all the information neces- 
sary for maintaining a garden. 
Unanimously acclaimed as the best 
one-volume guide available. 








With 73 photographs and 
125 drawings, $2.95 


Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 




















NAMED 


FREE \“icx PEONY 


with purchase of: 4 New Fredonia Grape Vines. 
The ideal grape for the home garden. A new, 
blue grape, ripens very early, delicious flavor, 
heavy bearer. 


Immediate Prepaid Shipment on Vines 
Peony Shipped October 1st 
SEND ONE DOLLAR TODAY 


FAIRMOUNT FARM Perrysburg, N. Y. 


Landscaping 








Fascinating Career or 
Hobby for Men and Women 


Send today for attractive free book, 
“Success Thru Landscape Training”. 
This gives full details of course which 
can be studied at home in spare time 
in order to become a Landscape Archi- 
tect. Or use the course to get more en- 
joyment out of your gardening hobby. 
Men and women in many parts of the 
country have profited greatly from 
this well written, carefully arranged 
course. 


WHAT THEY SAY 


“1 took the course with the intention of using it 
as a hobby. But my income from this source has 
been as much as $100 a day several ga wd m 
“Ten years after taking your course " am phn 
visor of a 2i-acre bulb ranch in California. The 
knowledge gainéd from your course has helped 
me all through the years." R.H., Calif. 

Be sure to read the fiustrated Pes. wate 
comes to you free on request. Write 


american LANDSCAPE sctoor 


6070 Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa 









HORMODIN 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


POWDER 


in 3 Strengths 
to simplify the rooting of cuttings 


Designed to cover the full propagating range 
with a one-dip treatment, Hormodin Powder 
has been developed in three strengths for appli- 
cation to the broad field of propagation of plant 
life from cuttings. 


POWDER NO. 1 Designed primarily for use on 
sensitive species such as carnations, chrysan- 
themums, poinsettia, rose, etc. Many house, 
garden and greenhouse plants are included in 
the complete list. 


POWDER NO. 2 Designed for use on less sen- 
sitive species, which comprise many of the semi- 
woody types and many of the common shrubs. 


POWDER NO. 3 Designed for use with the 
more resistant species which comprise most of 
the evergreens, and such plants as privet, hibis- 
cus, commercial fruiting apple, and the flower- 
ing crabs. 

The treatment of cuttings with Hormodin 
Powder is a simple procedure. The cutting is 
first dipped in water to moisten the stem, then 
dipped into the powder before being placed in 
the propagating medium. 

Hormodin Powder, developed in the labora- 
tories of the Boyce-Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research, Inc., is available in a conve- 
nient combination package containing a supply 
of each of the three powders adequate for treat- 
ing hundreds of cuttings. Order Hormodin 
Powder from your dealer today. 


COMBINATION PACKAGE 
(Powder No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3) 
in one carton 75¢ 


Booklet on Request 


MERCK « CO. Inc., RAHWAY,N.J. 
Man ufactu xing Chemists 
New York °¢ Philadelphia °¢ 


In Canada: 


Merck & Co. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
eterna nen eineeneneerernrieeneteemeeeeeeeeentemeemneeenernnneeeeneneenen ene el 


DOT CTO s.0 4 


St. Louis 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 

KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 
Proven Successful 
Harmless to children, plants and 


animals, Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Large Size 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
} 


SOUTH - SUDBURY, 














BLUE 
RIBBON 
FLOWER 
HOLDER 


“The Holder 
That Holds” 














An outstanding new flower holder. A favorite with 
garden clubs and flower lovers. Flexible brass wires 
set in lead base hold flowers firmly. Will not rust 
Or wear out. 


#0 Miniature $.25* #4 Special round $1.00 
#1 Small round -35 #5 Oblong 1.50 
#2 Medium round -50 #1 Japanese aor 
#3 Large round 75 #2 Japanese 1.00* 


#6 Round (very heavy)  $3.00* 
Postage 10% of order 
All holders attractively boxed except those marked* 
holesale prices upon request. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 
BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Fells Ohio 


We Hear From Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


“Oh what is so changeful as an April 
day?” —Selected 


UT then April should be change- 

ful, for her rainy days are never 

as desirable as her sunshiny ones 
and we are by this date so anxious for 
vivid bloom we hail any change that will 
hasten this. 

Here is where the dear old Lilae and 
Snowball and Peony and a dozen other 
early flowering perennials in the North 
come in to be enjoyed long before seed- 
lings can bloom. We cannot have many 
bulbs here in the Southwest because of 
no freeze, but horticulturists together 
with flower lovers are fast overcoming 
and changing this gap in spring flowers 
for the South, though she is far from 
being devoid of vivid bloom. She is often 
ablaze with Roses and Azaleas when the 
North is under a carpet of snow. 

Rockeries are much in evidence as 
landscaping accents today. In one, I re- 
cently saw toward the front an immense 
flat boulder that was surrounded by 
mounds of yellow Zinnia linearis which 
grows ten inches high and two feet 
across, seeming to be a veritable plat 
of gold. Several places I saw this bit of 
eolor. This little charmer germinates 
readily and blooms in two months. 

If you need a lot of greenery around 
your low rocks near the front, why not 
try the mounding Seotch Heather, Cal- 
luna vulgaris, which carries an abun- 
dance of rose-pink bell-shaped flowers in 
the variety Nana compacta that adores 
deep shade and becomes more silken 
leaved when rays of the sun are absent. 
Any plant loving shade is always a wel- 
come addition to any garden. 


ND don’t forget the low growing 
Ursinia pulechra for small rocks. 
You'll never want to give it up once you 
enjoy its purple striped orange flowers 


and finely cut foliage. Several plants 
set together are best. Then, too, one 


never feels so much a robber in taking 
flowers. 

But I do not believe there is a more 
noticeable aecent in a rockery of large 
boulders than Koehia that is lovely either 
in its green state or when it changes to 
a column of red in autumn. It will get 
three feet high within three months but 
is charming in every stage. I have noted 
often that it’s in the more common plants 








DAFFODILS—TULIPS 
HYACINTHS-CROCUS 


Scilla’s and other bulbs sent free of 
duty and charges to destination. 


Illustrated catalog will 
be sent on demand 


J. HEEMSKERK 
C/O P. van Deursen 


Sassenheim Holland 











that we find just what we are looking 
for in expression. 

Two excellent plants to hug boulders 
are the stately Russell Lupines with 
their three-foot spikes of sweet-pea-like 
bloom, and the magnificent rust-resistant 
Snapdragons that carry such a variety 
of colors on stalks five feet tall. They 
make a display noticeable anywhere and 
are excellent for eutting for floor bou- 
quets. They are one of the “must haves.” 

For a well-drained spot nothing is 
more showy than Venidium. The hybrid 
varieties are really outstanding in their 
beauty but I would be expected to ad- 
mire them because I am partial to every 
flower that is of the daisy type. Their 
open loveliness just seems to “say nice 
things to you.” Blooms are three inches 
across. They come from Africa. 

Ursinia is another flower from Africa 
that I have noted has a moundlike growth 
and is completely smothered in deep 
orange flowers on long wiry stems that 
are nice for cutting. Venidium germi- 
nates in ten days and Ursinia in five 
days from sowing. 


(= flower I have always loved is 
that dear California Poppy. I have 
always fancied it could not be trans- 
planted. I mentioned this in one of my 
monthly writings and, do you know, some 
darling writer from England answered in 
“Our Readers’ Page” and said it could 
be transplanted. If that spirit in reply- 
ing isn’t “living by the side of the road 
and being a friend to man,” then what 
is? And doesn’t it show that the world 
isn’t such a big world after all? Flower 
lovers are always neighbors on either 
side of the globe, and how I wish I might 
visit with some of them on the other 
side. 

Never have I been able to grow Asters 
here. They die of wilt. In Portland, 
Oregon, I had such lovely Asters but the 
West grows things because it can’t help 
it. Even a walking stick will grow there! 
And Buddleia has been disappointing 
with me because so much of the stem is 
in bud with only a few open flowers. 
However, I am trying the variety Pink 
Charming as a change from the lilae 
shades, 


VISITOR to southern ceities in 
“Azalea Time” will never forget 
their colorful radiance and few will 


leave without a plant to “baby” in their 
windows. I remember once paying $3.50 
for an 18-inch Azalea with several double 
blooms on it and then sitting near it at 
my sewing, like a Buddhist before his 


idol. 





Rare and Unusual 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Illustrated and grouped under the 
following headings 
1. A Winter Garden 
- Springtime in the Garden 
- For Summer Bloom ~ 
A Garden of Fragrance 
Bird Attractors 
- Small Flowering Trees 
- Flowering Vines 
Write for FREE BOOKLET 


A.M.LEONARD & SON 


603 WOOD STREET PIQUA, OHIO 


NOUPDWN 
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Beginner’s Luck 
(Continued from page 186) 


to stakes and they did look funny, run- 
ning up over little hillocks and down 
into slight depressions. Between each bed 
I left a walk four feet wide. The sod 
from the beds was laid back and my heart 
sank as I saw the rocky ledge protruding 
through the soil. Luck was with me, for 
I discovered that a new eutoff was being 
constructed on a State road and I could 
buy top soil for 75 cents a load. On the 
bottom of the bed, I put two inches of 
gravel for drainage and then came the 
loam mixed with fertilizer. I tried three 
cifferent kinds of fertilizer (good advice 
from the commercial grower): manure, 
potato fertilizer, and a much advertised 
preparation. The last seemed to suit 
my soil best and produced the largest 
flower stalks. On account of heavy rains, 
it was six days before I could plant my 
bulbs. 

What a dreary wait it was from the 
middle of May to the middle of June. 
Then the serious business of spraying 
for thrips began. I was terrified for fear 
of their finding my treasures. How I 
managed to pull through the anxious 
weeks before Brightside bloomed, I don’t 
know. Gladys Clegg quickly followed 
Brightside and no flowers were ever more 
appreciated, for I felt now I was really 
going to have my garden of dreams. So 
many beautiful Gladiolus bloomed with 
bewildering swiftness and I felt as if 
15 hours a day was too little time in 
which to enjoy them. 


Y the middle of August every bed on 

the once barren hillside was a blaze 
of color and my joy knew no bounds 
when my doubting friends walked down 
the grassy walks and gazed at towering 
spikes of Takina and Milford. 

As I plan my more selective garden 
for next year, I wonder if it will be as 
soul-satisfying as my first garden of 
Gladiolus. Somehow, I feel, that know- 
ing all the lovely shadings of their colors 
and all the beauty of their individual 
forms I shall weleome their return in 
another year with as much joy as greeted 
their first blooming in my garden slop- 
ing toward the sea. 

[This story is from “The Gladiolus,” 
1939, the unique yearbook of the New 
England Gladiolus Society (Albin K. 
Parker, Secretary, Norwood, Mass.). 
The present 248-page volume is the most 
instructive of its kind printed anywhere. 
It’s 65-odd articles, well illustrated, have 
a strong appeal for beginner and fan- 
eier alike.—Ep.] 


ORCHID CACTUS 


One of the most magnificent day blooming 
cactus. Very easy to grow. We now offer 
special price on blooming size plants. So you 
can enjoy these beautiful flower this year. 





Write for Catalog. 


R. F. KADO 


2914 Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica 


Article on Culture of Epiphyllum by R. F. Kado. 
Free with order. 


THULE 


SINCE 1922 





‘e) 
_XMows Your Lawn 


2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
3-Tends Your Garden 


Country Home owners immediately recognize GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING .., 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 


ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 










major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5H. P. Tractor . . henry Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
change Power Attachments ac- P has been making country homes truly “Homes 


cording to the job. With the * states in the Country.” 


"Solving Six Up- 


ieep Problem of! GRAVELY MFG. CO. sox 552 Ounsanwva 
'YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


RAVEL) 


TRACTOR - MOWER 




















TPUGATT LAT UATUGGTIUUUTCUTTUUT UHH UOTTUUUUTA CGT CGTT CONT TCCUTUCUHT CTT VT 1" 


TENNVANLNLENI EEN ENN 


TULLE EEN 


2YA.OLD oR 
i AOSES oer? 


T™ ng V . Pe 


Think of it! 10 strong, 2-year old, field-grown guaranteed sat- 

isfactory everblooming rose bushes for only $1.00! To acquaint 

you with the superb blooming qualities, the hardiness, and the 

low direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices of Naughton’s famous 

roses, we make this unusual offer. Send only $1.00 (check, 

+ money order, or currency) and we will ship at once (or later 
if desired) the following 10 roses: 













Red Radiance (Best Red) 2 Ami Quinard (Biackish Red) 
J 2 Pink Radiance (Best Pink) 2t How 
2 Talisman (Goid & Red) 2 President Hoover Red & Gold, 
Order Rose Collection No, 103 FREE 
All above roses are hardy, ever-blooming varieties that will CATALO 
thrive throughout the U. 8.—All are ready to live and bloom ““ Gt 
for you this summer! Save $$$! 32-pages 2 
SATISFACTION MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! icocien. eo & : 
TOP NPN ba34908 If you are not entirely satisfied with the roses you receive, before. you buy. : 
we refund full purchase price or replace them with other stock Write for it.today 
Write Today! satisfactory to you. You can’t lose—order now—plant early! —!t’® FREE 


NAUGHTON FARMS, Ine., Dept. R-30, Waxahachie, Texas 


LLL 





































A special offer of fine young Rhododendrons 12 to 15 inches high, 
dug with small ball of earth. Plant them in your woods, in a 
sheltered border, or other suitable place. In a few years they 
will be worth several dollars each, and add to the beauty of your 
grounds. The plants are collected (not nursery-grown like our 
other offerings), well rooted, and satisfactory. 








Each Each 

in lots of 100 

25 or more lots 

RHODODENDRON maximum. White; July, large.... 28 cts. 20 cts. 
RHODODENDRON catawbiense. Purple; June........ 32 cts. 30 cts. 
RHODODENDRON carolina. Clear pink; May........ 32 ets. 30 cts. 
KALMIA (Mountain Laurel). Pink-white; June....... 28 cts. 25 cts. 


Not prepaid. Ezpress costs only about 5 cts. a plant extra, which you 
pay on arrival, 








10 of one kind for $4.50. All four, 25 of each, $25.00 
three months of beauty, 100 plants packed for 
EVERGREEN HEDGES SHORT GUIDE for 1939 
As Low as 6 cents a Foot An unusual large book full of help to 
Splendid garden background. prospective planters of trees, shrubs, 
Hemlock, 12-15 in. 25 for $8.25. and all types of nursery material. A 
Jap. Yew Tree, 15-18 in. 25 for $22.50. real reference book. 
Rhododendron Arborvitae, 15-18 in. 25 for $8. 
Carolina But sent FREE if you 
Most bushy type All are bushy and well rooted—not mention Flower Grower, 
offered cheap, spindly seedlings! and write at once. 
. 
382 Hudson Terminal Bldg. a New York City 





teal 
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IN SPAIN 


The beauty of a flower garden is soon destroyed 
if attacked by insects. Experienced gardeners 
know this and guard against numerous in- 
sects by frequent sprayings of ‘“‘Black Leaf 
40,” the insecticide that kills both by con- 
tact and by fumes. This protection is inexpen- 
sive because so little ‘Black Leaf 40” makes 
so much spray. Free directions with each bot- 
tle will help you meet your insect problems. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP., 
INCORPORATED © 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Insist on factory 
sealed packages 


for full strength 
3904 










GLADIOLI 


Medium size bulbs. 1—1% inches. Priced 
100 bulbs postpaid. 
Berty Snow .........$1.00 Mrs. P. W. Sisson...$1. 
Betty Nuthall ....... 1.00 BN vcestebauer $!. 
F. E. Bennett. . .$1.00 DEED «0 :60:003-0,0000% $i. 
Golden Frilis ........$1.00 Wasaga ..... mF 
Maid of Orleans ..... $1.25 Fancy mixed ........ $i. 


Minimum order $1.00. No catalogue. 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO., Wichert, II. 








Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 
Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053 33rd Ave., S&S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 








Premier's “Certified Seal’ guarantees 
highest efficiency—a lighter, more 
porous and longer-lived Peat Moss— 


and one from which useless fibre and 

impurities have been removed by our 

patented VACUUM CLEANING process. 
Easier to use—never cakes. 

Free Valuable All-Year-Round Information Chart 

Premier Peat Moss Corporation 


150 Nassau Street New York City 
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Twelve Dependable Shrubs 


(Continued from page 1387) 


Carles’ viburnum (Viburnum earlesi), 
one of the choicest Viburnums, does 
best in good and fairly moist soil 
and in the sun. It flowers in April 
or May and the pink to white flowers 
have a elove-like fragrance which, like 
the flower itself, suggests Trailing Ar- 
butus. It is a shrub four to five feet 
high and usually so neat as to need no 
pruning. This Viburnum is a native of 
Korea which, as earlier horticultural 
writers have been pleased to point out, 
means or is also ealled “Land of the 
Morning Calm.” With our better under- 
standing of the forces used to make and 








recommended 
fragrance 


Sweet Pepperbush is 
particularly for its 


keep an Eastern country calm, the 
thought seems, however, to be less rest- 
ful than it once was. 

Cotoneaster racemiflora, var. songarica 
is the long and Latin name of a Chinese 
shrub which has no common name. But 
if this is the only Cotoneaster one is 
growing, it can be referred to as_ the 
Cotoneaster and the family will know 
what is meant. And if you are going to 
have only one Cotoneaster, it may well 
be this one, for it is a valuable shrub 
and so heavily loaded with berries in 
autumn that its branches have been 
likened to ropes of searlet beads. It is 
up to eight or even ten feet tall with 
showy white flowers in May or June. 
Some people consider it not too easy to 
grow but if you plant it in full sun, in 
good and well drained soil that is not 
very acid, I do not think you will have 
much trouble with it. 

Harison’s Yellow Rose, with soft 
golden-yellow flowers, has been a favor- 
ite for a hundred years and, in spite of 
competition, it still is. It thrives in 
rather dry soil and grows four to six 
feet high. I prune it only to remove 
dead wood. The flowers are borne on 
the side branches so one should not try 





to improve the looks of the plant by re- 
moving’ them. 

The handsomest Witch-hazel is the 
Chinese Hamamelis mollis, a large shrub 
with brilliant yellow flowers in Febru- 
ary or March, and it is almost worth 
growing for its velvety leaves alone. The 
Chinese Witch-hazel tolerates shade and 
ought, here, to be planted in a protected 
place to lessen the risk of winter injury. 
It does not require much pruning other 
than what it is likely to get when flower- 
ing branches are being gathered for dec- 
orative purposes. 


WEET Bay (Magnolia virginiana) is 

a large shrub with white flowers, two 
to three inches in diameter, in June or 
July and, as one plantsman has ex- 
pressed it, these flowers are “scarcely 
rivaled in the plant world as far as 
scent is concerned.” As far as my own 
nose is concerned, the only flowers as 
fragrant are those of the wild grape. 
Although it grows without cultivation in 
Massachusetts, it is not too hardy this 
far north except near the coast.- It pre- 
fers a moist soil, rich in leaf mold, and 
it rarely needs pruning. 

The Bayberry (Myriea earoliniensis) 
is of interest because of its waxy, gray- 
ish berries and it should be remembered 
that the sexes, berry-bearing and other- 
wise, are, in this species, distinct and 
separate shrubs. This is often a crooked 
and tangled little shrub but well content 
with dry, sandy and poor soil as long 
as it is in the sun. The wax, for candles 
or for scenting candles, is obtained by 
boiling the berries in water and then 
skimming it off. One person who tried 
that got about two ounces of wax from 
eight quarts of berries and thought it a 
good yield but I should doubt it. 

Franklinia (Gordonia alatamaha) has 
not been seen except in cultivation since 
1790 but nurseries have it and, as one 
of the beautiful of American shrubs, it 
should be planted more often. It'is a 
large shrub or small tree with large white 
flowers in autumn when its leaves are 


turning crimson. Franklinia wants an 
acid, moist but well drained soil. It 


stands the winters all right in southeast- 
ern Massachusetts but further inland in 
this latitude some soil should be piled 
around the base of the plant in the fall 
for protection. 


AMtnoven most shrubs, while rela- 
tively small, may be readily trans- 
planted at almost any time when they 
are not actively growing and when the 
ground is not frozen, I would prefer to 
plant these in spring and that is the only 
time that I would attempt to move the 
Magnolia. Azaleas are also successfully 
transplanted in late August and early 
September here. 

The holes in which shrubs are to be 
planted should be dug deep enough and 
wide enough to accommodate the roots 
when well distributed and not crowded. 
The top soil removed from the hole 
should be placed around the roots rather 
than at the surface. Set the shrubs a 
their old or former levels and pack the 
soil firmly under, about and over the 
roots, filling the hole a little at a time. 
Since the shrub will need generous water- 
ing at the time of planting, and later 
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if the summer is at all dry, a slight de- 
pression, or certainly no mound of earth, | 


should be left around the plant. Soil 
moisture is conserved and shrubs _bene- 
fited thereby if they are mulehed and 
kept mulched with old manure or other 
litter or, in the case of plants which 
prefer acid soil, with peat moss or Oak 
leaves. 

If there has been much loss of roots 
in transplanting, this may be offset by 
some cutting back of the top, thereby 
lessening loss of water from leaves until 
such time as the roots can replace such 
loss of water. 


HRUBS which are wanted for imme- 

diate effect may be set out rather 
closely together but they will soon inter- 
fere with one another unless you are 
willing to thin quickly and that seems 
to call for more courage or resolution 
than some of us possess. I would prefer 
to set them out, if room permits, with 
the space between them equal to or not 
less than about half their final or ulti- 
mate height in feet. And, with the 
ultimate height in mind, avoid obstruct- 
ing windows through which you might 


later wish you could get some light. 
Longfellow’s spreading Chestnut tree 
was finally eut down because it ob- 
structed an alderman’s view, and _ this, 
while unfortunate in the case of that 


particular tree, is about all one can ree- 
ommend in some other cases. 





Check Your Garden! 


Now that you have read this story, 
check this list of shrubs against your 
garden. How many kinds are you 
now enjoying? 


12 Dependable Shrubs 


Mountain Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 
Mongolian Azalea (Rhododendron 
dauricum, var. mucronulatum) 


Pinkshell Azalea (Rhododendron 
vaseyl) 

Sweet Pepperbush (Clethra alni- 
folia) 

Highbush Blueberries 

Cotoneaster racemiflora, var. son- 
garica 

Carles’ Viburnum (Viburnum ear- 
lesi) 


Harison’s Yellow Rose 

Chinese Witch-hazel 
mollis ) 

Sweet Bay (Magnolia virginiana) 

Bayberry (Myriea caroliniensis) 

Franklinia (Gordonia alatamaha) 


(Hamamelis 























75 bulbs ($1.50 value) 
$1.00 Postpaid 

“Heavenly Blue” Lovely in early 
Spnng. Well filled 8 inch spikes of 
httle globular bells of brightest and 
richest shade of gentian-blue. 
Fragrant and valuable for cutting. 
Guaranteed hardy, sun or shade. 
BULB CATALOG FREE 

GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
8 


RB. F. D. 6, Box SIGF, TACOMA, WASH. 
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Thrilling new 
“Butterfly Bush” 


BUDDLEIA\ 


Dubonnet 


® Startling! 
Dubonnet 


Entirely new color—rich } 
wine-red, glowing almost 
true red in sun or lamplight. Robust: } 
flowers profusely throughout late sum- 
mer. Strong plants in 3-inch pots, $1.10 

each; 3 for $3. Sent prepaid. | 


BUDDLEIA CHARMING Exquisite | 
lavender-pink; contrasts beautifully with 
the Dubonnet. Strong flowering plants, 
75c ea.: 3 for $2. Prepaid. 


FREE new 1939 Dreer's Garden Book offers other 
novelties and all old favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER } 


177 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_/A 














with 


wit Garden Hose 
‘mplex” 


Garden’ Hose Sprayer 


Killthe Bugs 





6 
Attaches To Ordinary Garden Hose 
—Effective—Economical—Rapid 


Special Nozzle and Extension for Tree Spraying 


An Improved Invention with new accessories to widen the range of uses—for spraying Plants, 
Shrubs, Trees and Vegetables. No muss or fuss—ready for instant use by inserting ready 
prepared insecticide stick in cartridge chamber of sprayer. 


We supply the Old Reliable Insecticides and Fungicides recommended by Entomologists and 
Horticulturists everywhere. Made in stick form under our trade name of Nicostick, Sulfostick 
and Pyrostick these cartridges fill the need in dormant and all general purpose seasonal spray- 
ing—for Homes, Large Estates, Greenhouses, etc. 


2 for | VALUE 


“SIMPLEX” SPRAYERS CAN NOW BE CONVERTED 
INTO SUB-SOIL ROOT IRRIGATORS IN JUST A 
MOMENTS TIME BY ADDITION OF EXTENSION 
AND IRRIGATOR POINT—FOR CARRYING WATER 
AND PLANT FOOD DIRECT TO THE THIRSTY AND 
HUNGRY ROOTS OF PLANTS, TREES AND SHRUBS. 
WE PRODUCE PLANT FOODS TO INSERT INTO 
CARTRIDGE CHAMBER OF IRRIGATOR. USE OF 
IRRIGATOR IS PICTURED AT RIGHT. 


"SIMPLEX" QUALITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 


UNSOLICITED LETTERS OF ENDORSEMENT—Following are extracts from a few letters which 
are typical of hundreds of endorsements received; Mr. G. C. Bowden, owner of Oakdale Gardens, 
Atlanta, Georgia, writes: ‘‘You have a very fine product and a most convenient way of using it, 
and I want to use your various spray materials exclusively this season."’ Mrs. E. M. Corbett, 1901 


























Summitt Ave., Sioux City, Iowa, states: ‘“‘We have been greatly pleased with the results obtained 
from the use of the ‘SIMPLEX’ sprayer which we recently purchased.” Dr. H. W. Eliason, 
655 Washington St., Cumberland, Maryland, writes: “I bought my ‘SIMPLEX’ in 1936. It still 


works fine.” 
Ask Your Seed or Hardware Dealer or write for information to 


GARDEN HOSE INSECTICIDE CO., B-140, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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YOU CAN GROW 


a’nice big tomato plant 
like this with 15¢c worth 
of chemical. FREE pam- 
phiet on request. 

Try it Now 
Thousands of people are 
now growing flowers 
and vegetables indoors 
this new fascinating 
way—Gardening  with- 


ouf soil. 
RY Tod [+] | 


to make 30 


Chemicals 
gallons solution, 
of hydrophonics 
zine, test paper 
directions, booklet. 


ALL $4.00 
ae) shag 


The Garden Chemists 
5533 Woodward, Detroit 


BIRD HOMES 


copy 
maga- 
full 





HANG 





62 Bluebird 61 Wren 60 Robin 
The above 3 houses $5 or $1.75 each, 
postpaid 
to put up these snug long-lasting 
fragrant Jersey cedar, Attract 
Birds destroy insects, too. 
famous Cathedral of the Birds for 


Now is the time 
bird houses of 
cheery songsters,. 
Made at the 
ou years. 


Order or illustrated folder 


CRESCENT CO. roms iver, Ws. 


write for 

















WITH EVERY ORDER! 


Try Our Choice Specials 
Asters (non-wilting giant branch- 
ing) Red, White, Ph k, Purple - 
4 pkgs. 10c. Petunias (ruffied or 
plain) Marigolds (giant or dwart) 
Zinnias, Calend Verb a emeee. 
Nasturtiums =< any 3 pkgs. 25c, any 7 pkgs. § 


Send Today for your copy of our New Catalog 4- E 


FAIRWAY GARDENS Park riage, m. 


FLOWERING TREES vo 4313 
NUT TREES 50 for $5.50 


Prepaid 
Sturdy, well. rooted, 2 to 3 feet tall. 


gee SURPRISE PACKAGE 











White Dogwood, Red Bud, Tulip 
° Tree, Eu. Mt. Ash, Af. Tamarix, 
Weeping Willow, Russian Olive, 
Catalog White Birch, Sycamore, Linden, 
Chinese Elm, Lombardy Poplar. 
FREE Black Walnut—large fine quality 
nuts. Butternut—long shaped, very 
Write rich meats.— Hazelnut — tallbush. 
Clusters of fine nuts. Hickory— 
Today shell bark variety. Fine quality. 
Order any number desired, but order 
e NOW. Will ship when you want 
them. 
HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 








SANDERS’ 





ENGLISH 


GUARANTEED EFFECTIVE to Kill 
snails and garden slugs. Harmless to 
plants, animals, and humans when used 
as directed. If not obtainable through 
your dealer, order direct. doses, 
$1.50; Trial carton, $0.25. 

Made in Eng.—Sole Distributor U.S.A 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Wellesley, Mass. 


325 

















Glimpses of Nature—Spring 


LAURA FENNER 


HE familiar old rhyme, “April 

showers bring May flowers,” may 

be true enough so far as it goes, 
but in reality it is the sunshine and the 
rain of a year ago that bring the flowers 
of this spring. 

The countless numbers of woods flow- 
ers of March, April and May bloom, for 
the most part, at a time when trees and 
shrubs of the forest have not yet opened 
their leaves, and so do not shut out the 
sunshine from the little plants at their 
feet. 

Taking advantage of this condition 
with what may be akin to the instinet of 
animals to provide against the time when 
food is scarce, these woodland plants 
waste no time putting forth their leaves 
and blossoms. Through the leaves the 
plant absorbs sunshine, which is magic- 
ally transformed into chemical energy 
to be stored in the bulb or tuber of the 
plant. From the air and the moisture 
of the earth other chemicals are also 
drawn and all are combined in the under- 


ground storage to form the food that 
makes possible the blossoms of another 


spring. Of course, this system also ap- 
plies to many early blooming flowers 
of our gardens. 


ND because it is the leaves that gatuer 

in this plant food, if those leaves 
are destroyed the bulb from which they 
have sprung will also die. For this rea- 
son we are constantly reminded not to 
pick the early flowers. If a Trillium, for 
instance, is plucked, almost certainly will 
come with the stem the three leaves 
just below the flower and this is as 
effective in killing the plant as if it 
had been uprooted. 

The habits of the early woodland 
plants make an interesting study. For 
example, Bloodroot, with its dainty, wax- 
en flowers that fortunately discourage 
picking because they stain the hands with 
their blood-like juice, is a traveler of 
sorts. Each year the roots extend for- 
ward forming the new flower buds just 
a little beyond the flowers of the pre- 
vious year. The older portion of the 
rootstalk is absorbed, or digested by the 
plant as the new root goes forward, al- 
ways moving on to new soil with fresh 


supplies from which to draw. 


Groups of spring flowers follow one 
another in such swift succession, that 
unless we visit the woods often we miss 
some of our favorites. Hepatica, Adder’s 
Tongue, Marsh Marigold, Dutchman’s 
Breeches, Spring Beauties, to name but 
a few on a long, long list, march on 
through April, May and into early June. 


HROUGH April and May the bird 

chorus is at its best. With the first, 
faint streaks of dawn in the eastern 
sky come the opening notes; a robin’s 
chirp nearby, then another in the dis- 
tance and soon the whole world seems 
filled with that wildest and sweetest music 
of spring. When the morning gets under- 
way, the chorus subsides somewhat, but 
the April day is filled with the happy 
“spring o’ the year” song of many mead- 
ow larks, the liquid notes of red-winged 
blackbirds, sweet whisperings of blue- 
birds and the somewhat unmusieal but 
decidedly springlike creekings of many 
purple grackles. Occasionally, a brown 
thrasher will perch in the top of the 
tallest doorvard tree and give a one bird 


entertainment that really sounds as if a 
birds’ glee club was harmonizing. So 
versatile is he that he easily takes the 
singing part of many birds. Hosts of 
other singers entertain throughout the 


day and again in the evening all join in 
the chorus that brings the day to a happy 
ending. 


And when the birds have finished, an- 
other chorus fills the air. But one, how- 


ever, that has been going on all day in 
the wet lowlands. It is the singing of 
spring peepers, the earliest little frog 
singers who fill both night and day of 
early April with joyous music. 

The winding brooks and streams have 
their own spring music, that is just a 
little different than at any other time, 
seemingly happy to be free of the ice 
and snow that restrained them so long. 


Trees offer an interesting study the 
year around, but during the spring 


months this pleasant diversion is espe- 
cially desirable, from the time the first 
buds begin to swell until the trees have 
come out in their full summer finery. It 
is middle June before certain trees are 
in full leaf, while others have hastened 
the process and are fully clothed weeks 
before. 





IDEAL 


PLANT 
MARKERS 


Practical Durable 


Apple-green weatherproof flag 

aluminum stake. Lead pencil 

flora now writing holds clear. Standard 

with Ideals size 2x1 inch flag, 6 inch stake. 
Larger sizes made as wanted. 


WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO. 
Wilton, Conn, 





Lest you 
forget mark 
your choice 








DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID—The dependable Hy- 
brid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchids; many doubles. 

Thrifty blooming size; 12 for $1.00; 30 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field-grown: 6 for $1.00; postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE”—A branching type. 
Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. Flowers of brilliant velvety 
blue. Stay in bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 

Blooming size; 20 for $1.00; 50 for- $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field grown; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG’’—The pure white strain. Strikingly 

beautiful in the garden. Ideal for cutting. 
Large 2 yr. field grown; 4 for $1.00 postpaid 


Descriptive catalog of perennial and rock plants, listing 
over 200 varieties, on request. 
HEREFORD'S GARDENS 

Oakford . . . - Ilinois 
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Soils for Irises and Lilacs 


JOHN C. WistTeR, (PENNA.) 
HEN I started growing Irises back 
in 1910, the English were shouting 

quite loudly for .the need of lime and 

were recommending heavy liming over 
here. This advice was followed in this 

country, I think, until 1920 or 1925. 

There was no doubt that Irises grew 

better in lime soil, but unfortunately 

Iris rot flourished in a lime soil too, and 

was much more prevalent after lime ap- 

plications. For this reason, largely, 
the practice of liming Irises has been 
less popular in this country in the past 

15 or 20 years. 

In my own ease, instead of putting on 
lime every year, I don’t give an applica- 
tion more than once in three years, if 
that often, and I am on a sour soil in 
which Azaleas flourish naturally. 

There can be no doubt that Irises are 
extremely tolerant of many different soil 
conditions and thrive in spite of the 
conditions rather than because of them. 
I have had my best blooms in soil that 
has been dug deeply—that is 16 or 18 
inches, and has had mushroom soil or 
peat moss added, and then a light coating 
of agricultural limestone the first year, 
but after that no more lime for the life 
of the bed, which is about five years. I 
have used as a fertilizer acid phosphate 
(superphosphate) rather than bone meal 
which had been so strongly recommended 
in the past, but which seemed, on account 
of its lime content, to encourage rot. 

This refers, of course, to the Bearded 
Tris—tall, intermediate, and dwarf—and 
to the Oncocyelus hybrids. All the Beard- 
less Irises grow naturally on a moist 
soil which more than often is acid or 
neutral, and I have never used or recom- 
mended lime for any of them. 

In reference to Lilacs, there can be no 
doubt that they like lime and the very 
finest plants and flowers are produced 
in a natural limestone soil, such as that 
of Rochester, New York, but they also 
are extremely tolerant and are to be 
found growing in the naturally sour soils 
of the Atlantic Coast and thrive for years 
or centuries without the use of fertilizer, 
soil preparation, or lime. 

Because they’re so tolerant and stand 
so many different conditions, however, 
does not mean that it is not worth while 
to give them the best conditions. I would 
most strongly recommend, before plant- 
ing any Lilac, to prepare the soil at least 
two feet deep and make a big hole and 
be very liberal with cow manure, if it is 
available, or with mushroom soil or peat 
moss and superphosphate. I should give 
a yearly mulch, if possible, of cow man- 
ure, digging it in in the spring, and at 
that time would dust the soil with super- 
phosphate and every second or third 
year give it a good heavy coating of 
agricultural limestone. 

I think, under these conditions, the 
plants will do the best, make the most 
vigorous growth, and give the best 
flowers. Good drainage is essential to the 
Lilac just as it is to the Bearded Iris, 
but for all the forms of Beardless Iris 
the moist soil condition, even if swamp, 
is suitable. 
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Give Color to Your Garden 


PLANT BABY PHLOX AND MAKE YOUR GARDEN DOLLAR BUY MORE. Here’s 
Your Opportunity to get the choicest varieties of PHLOX in rooted Crown Phlox 


Cuttings, grown in cold frames outdoors and well hardened. 


These will not be 


available until MAY 15th and NO ORDERS ACCEPTED AFTER JUNE 15th. Note 


these attractive Prices: 


6 OF A KIND ::: : 60c. 


12 OF A KIND : : : : $1.00 


15 MIXED, UNLABELED, OUR SELECTION : : : : $1.00 
POSTAGE PREPAID 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM THIS YEAR 


MAKE YOUR SELECTION FROM 

Aetna—Deep scarlet, tall strong grower. 

Africa—Carmine red with darker eye. 
trusses. One of the most beautiful, 
growing varieties in its color. 

B. Compte—Late, tall growing, popular rich wine 


Large 
strong 


Blushing Bride—A new variety, something like 
Nordlicht but a very much taller grower and a 
finer flower. Large flowers rosy pink with red 
eye. 

Border Queen—Dwarf with massive heads of 
watermelon pink. Long blooming season, 

Caroline Vandenberg—Lavender bloom, the near- 
est to a blue of all phlox. Large Individual 
flowers. Splendid variety, 

Count Zepplin—White with 
striking. 

Daily Sketch—New. Outstanding and immense 
flowers, light salmon pink with carmine eye. 
Probably the tallest growing of all phlox and 
one that has had the widest publicity in the last 
two years, ~ : 

Eclaireur—Large growing purple. The very best in 
the purple colors. 

E. 1. Farrington—Large trusses of delightful sal- 
mon shade with lighter eye. In some seasons 
this is slightly mottled giving it real distinctive 
beauty. 

George Stipp—Deep glowing salmon-pink, an out- 
standing variety in this color. Strong grower and 
excellent foliage. 

Leo Schlageter—New. One of the most vivid and 
fiery red phlox. Really outstanding variety with 
good bloom and foliage. 

Lillian—New. One of the most beautiful of all 
pink phlox, Slight salmon shade, Better than 
Elizabeth Campbell because it is a sure grower. 

12 each of 10 varieties, $8.00 


bright red eye; very 


REMEMBER: THESE ARE POSTAGE PREPARED. 


THESE WONDERFUL 


Mia Ruys—A dwarf 
pure white blooms, 
Miss Lingard—Early white with 
Probably most popular white. 
Morgenrood—Unusually striking 
rose shade of large red florets. 

Mrs. Chas. Dorr—Clear lavender, tall. 

Mrs. Jenkins—Tall, early, pure white. 

Mrs. Scholten—American Beauty red, very large 
flowers. One of the most striking varieties in our 
whole collection, 

Nordlicht—Large flowers of 
large carmine eye, 

Painted Lady—Soft silvery pink with red eye, 

Rheinlander—Rich salmon pink. Old reliable yar- 
lety that is still one of the best, 

R. P. Struthers—Good old variety, strong grower. 
Rosy red florets, 

Salmon Glow—A true, clear, 
with deep carmine eyes, 
grower, 

Salome—New. Dark pink without magenta color- 
ing so common to phlox. You will like it be- 
cause it is a clear color with large trusses of 
flowers and a good grower. 

Sieboldi—Orange scarlet with crimson eye, 

Thor—Deep salmon pink suffused 
with a scarlet glow. An old 
one of the very best, 

Von Hochburg—One of the very best. 
blood red blooms, 

WM. Kesselring—New. An improved Widar, Purple 
with white eye, Strong grower with good foliage. 

12 each of 6 varieties, $5.00 


VARIETIES: 


vigorous variety with large 


faint pink eye. 


flowers of deep 


pink with 


carmine 


deep salmon-pink 
Large size and robust 


and overlaid 
variety but still 


large size 


WELL PACKED AND GUARANTEED TO 


REACH YOU IN GOOD CONDITION. 
SEE OUR TWO PAGE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGES 76-77 IN FEBRUARY ISSUE OF 
FLOWER GROWER LISTING ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY CHOICEST VARIETIES OF 
PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


“OLD HOMESTEAD 


BRAND" 


Plainwell, Mich. 








MAKE YOUR GARDEN DOLLAR BUY MORE 

















HELP 


to HOLD UP THEIR HEADS! 





YOUR 
FLOWERS 


SPECIAL APRIL 
OFFER! 











METAL... 
All 


f dozen 16” props @ 400 for green enamel finish . 
i dozen 30” props @ 75c $4.00 
1 dozen 42” props @ $1.20 2 

Total $2.35 Postpaid (overall). 





@® "Plant Props” @ 


ECONOMICAL ... 


A handsome unobtrusive support, priced so low that 
you can’t afford not to have all you need. 


“Plant Props’? adorn any plant and do their job to 
beautify any garden. 


with 


PERMANENT! 


; Garden 
. » termite and rot proof... 
Three sizes—16”, 


30”, 4 2” 





140 LIBERTY ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ROSES 


by Bobbink & Atkins 


are low-budded, two-year-old, 
strong, field-grown plants. 


Experienced gardeners know the 
quality of B. & A. Roses, and be- 
ginners may plant them in full 
confidence that their highest hopes 
will be fulfilled. 


Undoubtedly the B. & A. group of Roses 
is the most comprehensive collection in 
America. Descendants of varieties from 
century-old French gardens bloom here 
besides the newest creations of American 
and foreign growers, and in company with 


the familiar varieties popular in all 
gardens. 
Full descriptions of B. & A. Roses, 


Hardy Plants, Rhododendrons, flowering 
shrubs and evergreens, are given in 


Bobbink & Atkins 1939 Catalog 


which has been rearranged and rewritten, 
and may be considered a “Guide to the 
World’s Choicest Nursery Products”, A 
copy will be mailed on request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 25 New Jersey 


ILL RED SPIDERS... 
Kitt MANY OTHER INSECTS 
Used everywhere to kill Scale, Mealybugs, 
Red Spiders, Mites and many other insects 
on Shade Trees, Ornamentals, Conifers, 
Evergreens, Roses and Flowering Plants, 

++» Pree Rest Control Guides 
CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Dizabeth, New Jersey Wichmond, Calttornla 


Nursery VOLCK 
5 NEW FUCHSIAS $1.00 


Strong, potted plants Postpaid 


1 Yellow and Orange, 1 Pink and teatnis 
White, 1 Blue and Red, 1 Pink, and 1 Hanging 
Basket or window box type. 
Fuchsia and Begonia catalog on request. 
BAAKE NURSERY 
2616 Sawtelle Bivd. West Los Angeles, Calif. 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as ‘well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Wellesley Growers and Importers 

























Many Rare Colors in 
BEGONIAS 











Tuberous 


Brilliant colors - 
pink, apricot, white, crim- 
son, salmon, rose, yellow, 


scarlet, 


orange. Flowers 5 to 8 
in. across. Tubers should 
bloom freely for several 
years. You and _ your 
friends will be thrilled 
\] with their beauty. 


Three Tubers (your choice of colors)... .$1.00 
Please send P.O. Money Order 

Twelve Tubers (your choice of colors).... 3.00 

Twelve Tubers (extra select) 5.00 


All postpaid. Send money order or check 
Order early to secure colors desired. Cultural 
directions with orders. Be sure to have these 
Begonias this year—don’t wait longer. 
BEGONIAS IN COLOR, a special brochure, describes 
the types of Begonias, and pictures in color the 
flowers my bulbs produce. Write for a free copy. 


Howard R. Rich, Box 6, Atlantic, Maine 
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Tips for Southern California 


MARY C. SHAW 


California is an exceedingly busy, 
as well as a most beautiful month. 


Pree gardeners April in Southern 


| But it would surely be a hardship to 
| stay inside, for right now trees, shrubs 


and plants are fairly outdoing one an- 
other in blossoming and filling the air 
with their delightful fragrance. 

Irises are unfolding fat, colorful buds, 
and we who have new ones are holding 
our breath and wondering just what 
grand surprises are in store for us. 

To avoid mutilated flowers, search the 
heart of each clump for snails and slugs. 
Destroy, then sprinkle a bit of poison 
among the leaves to do away with the 
creatures that remain. 

Jot down in your garden note-book 
special observations of interest concern- 


ing the different varieties, and any 
changes or experiments you wish to 


make later on. Thus you will know your 
Iris. 

Sweet Peas should still be blossoming. 
For a neat appearance and continued 
bloom keep off faded flowers and seed 
pods. Parts of the vines that seem to 
be spent with long-flowering should be 
well cut back. Then, a small amount of 
blood or bone meal dug in a short dis- 
tance from the roots, and a good soak- 
ing will give a quick pick-up to plants 
that have been blooming for many 
months. 

Besides spring flowers from bulbs and 
bedding subjects there are now Roses 
—Roses everywhere! Examine tthe bushes 
often and watch for aphis, their worst 
trouble. You will likely spy the enemy 
on new growth, and the time for an 
easy victory is when they are yet few. 
Shake off all you can then remove the 
remaining offenders by forceful spray- 
ing with the hose on bright mornings to 
avoid mildew. 

However, if this pest does get ahead 
of you, there are excellent commercial 
sprays. Ask your nurseryman for one 
that will kill the bugs, but not the foli- 
age. Follow directions carefully. 


HEN active, all plants require food, 

so fertilize the perennials that are 
growing and budding. But overdoing this 
sometimes causes too rank a growth at 
the expense of flowers. 

Calendulas and Stocks that have given 
such a crop of blossoms through winter 
and early spring should be taken out to 
make room for summer and fall 
bloomers. 

Plant Glads and small-flowering Dah- 
lias for midsummer bloom. Although 
their blossoms may not be as fine as the 
autumn ones, they do give color to the 
garden at a time when it is much appre- 
ciated. 

Bedding plants should be put into 
their places at once—Asters, Zinnias, 
Cosmos, Petunias, annual Chrysanthe- 
mums, Pentstemons and Marigolds. After 
watering heavily, scatter slug-poison 
around this tender material or “eaters” 
will surely take their toll! 


Use plentifully for edging beds and 
borders that well-tried little gem, Lobelia. 
If you already have sturdy small elumps 
and wish more, just carefully pull apart, 
set into clean coarse sand, shade and 
keep moist. You will soon have many 
nice Lobelias. 

This is an opportune time to start new 
plants for pots. Take mature leaves of 
the low-growing, thick-stemmed Begonias 
such as Beefsteak, Venus and Bunchi, 
also old Saintpaulias, the African Violet. 
Cut the stems to about two inches in 
length, put in a glass of water to cover 
nearly an inch of the stems and set in 
a window that has some sun. When roots 
appear plant into small pots of sand. 
In a few weeks add leaf mold to the diet 
of these youngsters. 


UTTINGS of Fuchsia, Heliotrope, 

Oleander, Cestrum and _ Abutilon 
root readily in this manner, and one has 
no fear of their damping off or drying 
out! 

Sow seed of late Aster, Portulaca, 
Gourd, Zinnia, Candytuft, French Mari- 
gold, Gypsophilla and Petunia. Better 
start these in pots or boxes as ground 
pests are so exceedingly hungry these 
fine growing days and nights. Even if 
poison is used there will be plenty of 
devastation. 

If you haven’t grown Tithonia do have 
it this season, and put in seed now. This 
plant is a half-hardy annual commonly 
known as Mexican Sunflower. The 
flower really looks more like a vivid 
tangerine-eolored single Dahlia. 

Give it a spot in partial shade and 
a moderate amount of water. Pinch back 
often or Tithonia will go up and up like 
Jack’s beanstalk! These plants come 
into bloom rather late. 

Renovate the succulents. For increase, 
plant cuts or offsets into the spot where 
they are wanted. Very fleshy cuts should 
be dried in the shade for several days 
before planting or they may rot. Do not 
overwater and they will come along 
finely. Put even leaves in sand to root 
and make one or more plants apiece. 


AWNS are starting anew. They will 
not require watering this early as 
rains have taken care of that, and the 
soil holds moisture for many, many 
weeks. Do not mow often or close. Special 
care will be needed later on when the 
year is no longer young. Do, however, 
be on the lookout for weeds. When they 
show up just run a knife into the roots 
and remove the offender. This is quick 
and effective, and leaves no unsightly 
spot. 


Springtime—and __ beautiful April 
rushes the gardener to the limit! But do 


let us take time to appreciate and enjoy 
the wealth of growth and bloom all 
around us. 


“A poor life this if, full of care, 

We have no time to stand and stare; 

No time to turn at beauty’s glance 

And watch her feet—how they can 
dance!” 
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TREAT ALL CUTTINGS 


with 


RoofoNne 


PATENTS PENDING 
The Plant Hormone Powder 


IT STRENGTHENS ALL VARIETIES 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM 


JUST DUST AND PLANT 


Dip the base of the cutting in the dry powder 
and set in the propagating bed. 
CUTTINGS ROOT FASTER 
NO DANGER OF OVER-DOSING 
NO SOLUTIONS REQUIRED 
V4 oz. pkg. 25¢ — 
2 oz. Jar $1. (Trial Size) 
At Your Nearest Dealer 
Don't Forget Rootone Keeps Indefinitely 


Free Circular on Request 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. F-1 Ambler, Pa. 

















TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Thrill of a Lifetime 


10 bulbs—all different—$1.00 postpaid 
Will grow 14 inch plants 
with enormous flowers 
Different Types Gorgeous Colors 
OTHER DOLLAR OFFERS 
40 No. | Ranunculus ..........-..-- $1 postpaid 
40 No. | Anemones .........--+++- $! postpaid 
4 Large Gerbera Divisions....... $1 postpaid 
8 Yellow Callas ............2e00- $1 postpaid 
10 Tigridiag ..........eeeeeeeeeeee $1 postpaid 
Any 3 items $2.75 — All blooming size 

Illustrated catalog and planting instructions 


MILLIKEN NURSERIES 


Cucamonga ' = = = = California 


Planning the Cut Flower 
Harvest 


(Continued from page 179) 


year, but perhaps no flower offers so 
much interesting variation of the target 
shaped form, for such a long season, for 
so little effort. 


Added to these, the target field is 
broadened by Asters, a variety of sizes 
in Marigolds, Arectotis, Calendulas, an- 
nual Dianthus and Seabiosa. The list is 
almost endless. Indeed the chances in 
summer are not of having too few target 
shaped flowers, but of crowding out other 
shapes by letting the targets use too 
much of the available garden space. We 
must select our target shapes with care, 
guarding against too near duplications 
from the cut flower point of view. For 
instance, if space is a consideration, we 
do not need orange Dahlia-flowered 
Zinnias the same year that we have 
Marigold Guinea Gold or Marigold 
Orange Sunset. Perhaps a good ap- 
proach to this is to select other shapes 
first, then to fill in with the equally 
desirable but so much more numerous 
targets. 


MONG the annuals which will intro- 

duce other shapes are the funnels of 
Salpiglossis with their paisley patterns. 
Although these are not widely grown, 
they are not difficult to grow by. planting 
the seeds outdoors as soon as the soil 
starts to warm—late April or early May 
in suburban New York. For variety of 
color and beauty of line Statice is al- 
most unique as an annual eut flower. Of 
course, annual Larkspur could not be 
omitted from this list, all too brief as 
it is. 

Finally it is a characteristically far- 
sighted gardener who, while relishing the 
fragrance of fruit blossoms in April, 
orders Venidium seeds so that she will 
have dramatically glorious black and 
orange blossoms for her October dinner 
table. 








“Not a Weed Left!” 


Grow your garden this modern 
way. Quick; easy; far better for 


the plants. Rotating 
Kgs beg 







































ground knife destroy 
the weed _ growth. 
“Best Weed Killer 
Ever Used.” In same 
operation they break 
up the clods and 
crust, aerate soil and 
work the surface into 
a level, moisture-re- 
-= taining mulch. Gets 
% close to the plants; 
has leaf-guards. In 
use 33 years. New 
patented filler drum, 
Rjextension reels and 
mw other big advantages. 
mw Two models; nine 
ow wma’ sizes; lowest in price. 
Delivered to you. 
Special Offer and 
valuable facts about 
gardening, free, post- 
paid. 


blades and under- 
3 


Easy to Operate 
Write for 
Lowest Prices 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 8, David City, Neb. 
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Cultivated 
BLUEBERRIES 


ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 


Bearing Luscious Fruit 


We offer only approved varieties, de- 
veloped by the U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture and State Experiment Stations. 
Very hardy; will stand 30° below zero. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Young, thrifty plants of 
bearing age, about 18 in. 
high 

3 for $5.00 
Three different varieties are 
supplied in every order to 


assure cross pollenization. 
Order today. 


Send for free Spring Catalog 
ROSEDALE NURSERIES 


Saw Mill River Parkway near Eastview 
Mail Address: Box P, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

















Free list of 






FLOWERS 
TO PLANT IN 
APRIL 


Send for Free Bulletin telling 
what flowers to plant in April 
for best growing results and to 
give your garden _ sustained, 
well-balanced color variety. Also 
enables quick reference to de- 
tails about each flower in our 


1939 GARDEN BOOK 


which also will be sent 
FREE, Don’t 


to you 
wait—send NOW. 


HENRY A. DREER 
178 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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737 Winnemac Aye KILSAW, INe 
ae Ave., 
ctrimme 


SPRING PLANTING GUIDE FREE 
Handsome 32-page booklet replete with 
gorgeous color illustrations of the latest 
and finest ROSES, Patented and other 
Hardy Hybrid Teas, also Climbers; 
GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS, CANNAS and 
PERENNIALS, Remember, I handle only 
the best, and at prices within reach of 
all. Write today for your copy. 


ROBERT WAYMAN Box N, Bayside, L.I., N.Y. 















© FROM INSECTS 
i AND DISEASE 


TrI-OCGEN is an amazing spray 
that gives complete plant pro- 
tection. Economical. Positively 
controls black-spot and mildew; 
kills insect pests. Stimulates lux- 
uriant growth. For sale by gar- 
den supply stores. If unable to 
obtain, write us. Free bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


a ROSE MFG. CO., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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> WEED FREE 








* PRESTIGE LAWN SEED 
has Won and Held its 
Prestige BECAUSE it is 
the Ideal Compound for Lawn-Building 
—BECAUSE every Pound Contains over 
3,000,000 Pure Live Seeds. Laboratory 
Tested 99.91% Free from Weed Seeds. 





Use 4 Ibs. for 1,000 Sq. Ft. 
For Sunny Areas’ For Shady Areas 
2 Seer $ .60 DM. ...0- $ .65 
ae 1.15 2 ibe. .... 1.25 
© BB es cas 2.75 5 ibs..... 3.00 
10 Ibs..... 5.25 10 ibs..... 5.80 
Insist on PRESTIGE LAWN SEED at your 


dealer's. If he cannot supply this brand, 
write, phone or wire us for the name of a 
dealer who can do so. 


A Free Copy of “LAWN BEAUTY," 


issued four times a year, will be sent you 
promptly on request. 


CHANDERLIN SEED COMPANY 
DEPT. E, 
601 West 26th St., New York, N. Y. 














Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 RO}, ES 20) 6-70). Fonts.) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR & CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


SEEDS SPROUT 
LIKE MAGIC 


| RY the sand culture method of raising plants 
from seeds this Spring. With Plantcraft Nutri- 
ent Chemicals you will obtain quicker germina- 
tion and larger, healthier plants free from 
damp-off. No special equipment required. Send 
25e for two-ounce package, enough for 12% 
gallons of nutrient solution. Full directions 
included together with complete information on 
water culture. 
THE PORTER CHEMICAL COMPANY 

62 Prospect Avenue Hagerstown, Maryland 


UFPee’s ( Tyritce ) 


























orful, unusual. 

petals blotched 
While each flower lasts but a day, 
Sept. Easy to grow. SPECIAL— 


TIGER FLOWERS 
Searle et. orange, yel- 

with carmine, purple or 

new ones appear daily for a con- 

guaranteed-to-bloom Bulbs (value 


Fascinating, col- @esu.ss 
low and rose, inner 
rill mahogany. 
tinuous display during Aug. and 
l5c ea.), mixed colors, 10 for $1 


“Dep 


postpaid. 
Z Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
77 150) pages, finest flower and vege- 


table se eds, guaranteed. Low prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO. 
Philadelphia 











How to Grow Chrysanthemums 


(Continued from page 178) 


becomes somewhat less strenuous. It is 
still desirable to keep the dust mulch and 
to keep a watch for black aphis. If 
frost protection is planned it is the time, 
too, to erect some sort of framework 
which will permit of rapidly covering 
them on frosty nights. This frame should 
have sufficient rigidity so that an unex- 
pected wind will not remove it and the 


| covering to the neighbor’s garden. 


The climax. True enough the reward 
for the season’s work comes in October 
and early November. The important job 
of this season is planting the bed for 
the coming year. This time the planting 
is done on paper. To insure simultaneous 


| blooming next year only varieties which 


are in bloom at the same time this year 
are selected. When the display is at its 
height, blooms from each variety to be 
planted next spring are arranged on a 
table. These are first placed according 
to height, the low growers around the 
edge of the table, next those of medium 
height, and the tallest in the center. Since 
we are not of the school that believes 
that all of Nature’s colors harmonize, 





the colors are then arranged so that each 
blends with its neighbor. 

In spite of all care in ordering new 
varieties, we have concluded that we can 


plant only varieties which we have 
grown for at least one year. Hence a 
so-called experimental bed. Here we 


test new varieties and try any stunts that 
may interest us. This year, we plan to 
grow some varieties to one or two stems 
with a single bud to each stem for large 
blooms. In another part of the bed we 
plan to try foreing some of the later 
varieties with black cloth to see whether 
we can bring these beauties into bloom 
with our display. In still another part 
we plan to give the plants more room 
and perhaps a little extra food to see 
what they really can do in the way of 
plant size. Then we have a few Koreans, 
some, our own seedlings that we think 
are pretty good, and some from the 
dealers. These do not seem to quite fit 
with the Hortorums and we have made a 
place for them here. 

Well taken care of, the Mums will 
close the garden season with a display 
even more gorgeous than that of the 
Tulips which opened it. It was a lot of 
work and will be more next year, but 
worth every minute of it. 





VEGETABLE PLANTING TABLE 







































































| 
Seep PER 100) Space | Depth Dis- | Planting Days 
Feet oF Row} between | tance date Transplant) required 
Crop S rows plant, in in to |, to ma- 

| in i row the garden |turefrom 

| Seed | Plants} inches | inches | inches garden | seed 
Asparagus roots. . 50 36- 48, 5-10 18 24 ; ee 3 years 
Beans, bush.......| 1qt.| 600] 18-24 | 1% a i Cae 45- 65 
Beans, bush lima. .. qt.| 800] 18-30 -2 4 6 May 1-15]......... 50- 70 
Beans, pole... . 34 pt. |} 400 36 | 2 36-48 | Mayl |.......... 45- 65 
Beets 2 072. 12-18 1 2- 3 April 1 60-110 
Brussels sprouts. . 14 o2. 66 | 20-28 4-4 18 | aah April 1-15} 90-110 
Cabbage, early . 14 02. 66 | 20-28] 4-4 7 April 1-15} 90-120 
Cabbage, late... ..|14 oz. [50-65 | 24-32 16 | 24-30/] June l July 1-15) 100-135 
Cabbage, Chinese. |g 0z.| 100 | 18-24 | 14 | 12-15] July 1-15) April1-15|} 80-100 
Carrots...........] 16 oz. Roe 12-18 14 2- 3 April 1* 60-120 
Cauliflower. . |4oz.| 66] 24-30 16 is i:... | April 1-15] 100-120 
re 14 0z.| 200] 20-24 lg 4-8)}.. ...| A. 15-J. 15) 120-150 
Chard, Swiss... .. 1 oz. 15-18 1 6- 8 | April 1-15).......... 50-120 
Corn, sweet... ... 16 pt. |35-65 | 30-36 1-2| 18-24] May1-15)... ...... 65-110 
Cucumber........|4 oz. |20-25 | 48-60 1 48-72 | May 15 90-130 
Eggplant......... 14 oz. 50 24 14 24 | March 1 May 15 =| 150-160 
Rs ch so Gainmoas lgoz.| 100] 14-18} 4-1 8-12} Aprill |........ 60-— 90 
iid) bases 40 4 oz.| 100} 15-24] 14-1] 12-24] April 1* | 90-100 
Kohlrabi ..44oz.| 150] 15-34 14 4-8] April 1 April 1-15) 65- 75 
bettuce...:....'.. 16 oz.| 200} 12-15 16 4-8] April1* | April 1 45- 90 
Muskmelon....... 14 oz. |20-25 | 48-60 1} 60-72] May 15 May 15 90-120 
| Rc 1 oz. 50 | 30-36 1 24 | May 15 | 90-140 
Onion seed........| 1 oz. 400-600) 12-15] 15-1 2-3) April 1 April 15 | 140-160 
Onion set......... 2 qt. 400-600) 12-15 S) St... +..<...) Se 45- 75 
eT 14 oz. 1100-200) 12-18 1g | 3 6 | April15 |...... 90-100 
ee 16 08. |...... 18-24} 14-1 3- 5 | April1-15)........ 140-160 
| SER 1- -2 pt. hari asl 24 1-2| 1-2] Aprill ere 75-100 
Peppers. ....|4on.| 66 | 24-28 14 | 15-20 May 15 | 140-160 
Potato, Irish... .. . 5-8 deat 12-18 3- 4]; 12-18 April ole ees .| 120-140 
Potato, sweet... .. .|65-75 | 36-48 3-4); 14-18 |]. |May 15-30, 140-150 
Pumpkin.........|4 oz. |10-15 8-12 1} 84-108 May ee 90-120 
Radish. . i loz. |.... | 12-18 144-1] 14-2 | Aprill* |.. ...| 30-65 
Rhubarb plants. a =a | 36-60 2-3 36-60 |...... | April 1 | 365 
Spinach. . | Los. |.... 12-18 1 2- 4 |Mar. 15-30)..........| 60- 80 
Spinach, N. Zealand, 1 oz. si 30-36 1 12-18 | April 15-30 60-150 
Squash, summer... 14 oz. |20-40 | 36-48 1 | 36-48 | May 15 60- 65 
Squash, winter... .|14 oz. |10-35 | 84-108 1 | 84 | May 15-30 | 100-140 
Tomatoes........ lf on. 125-35 | 36-48 14| 36-48 | | May 15-30) 150-170 
TUSOIDS.........5. 16 o7z. : 18-24 | 14-14 ].. Aug. 1f | 60- 80 
Watermelon. ..... | loz.| 33) 96-144 1! 84-108 May 15-30 May 15 | 100-130 

' 
From ‘‘The Vegetable Garden,’’ Iowa State College Bulletin, Ames, Iowa. 
* Succession plantings may be made. 7f Planting date for fall crop. 
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Master $ 
Roses 


Five roses that have proven their ability 
to grow and bloom throughout the 
country. . 
To obtain this special price it is 
necessary to order all five which carry 
our unreserved guarantee to give excel- 
lent a. 
R. M. QUEEN MARY. A great salmon 
and Sink with an orange base. 
ALICE HARDING. The finest yellow rose 
for garden purposes. ; 
CRIMSON GLORY. The best red rose in 
our many years of introducing roses. 
MADAM JOSEPH PERRAUD. A medal 
winner as the most beautiful rose in France. 
HINRICH GAEDE. A rich fruity fragrance 
and a most unusual color. 
Special rose circular completely describing 
these and other fine-roses free on request. 


9 


CHAS. H. 
TOTTY 


Box 15, Madison, New Jersey 
SERVING GARDENERS FOR 35 YEARS 














tats 


Pat. Reg. 





| 
/-OU can secure by return mail! 

directly from us, Sutton’s world 
famous English seeds. 


Send 5 three cent stamps for our 
160 page Hand Book, fully illustrated; 
32 pages in true color. Invaluable help 
| to greater gardening success. 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio 























Horticultural Color 


A necessity for garden clubs. 


Accurate color blocks for recording all flower 
hues. Vol. I now ready, $5.00 postpaid, cash 


with order. 


BODGER SEEDS, Ltd. 
El Monte 


Chart 


California 











ua low 
er tor EE 


Conads 150 







wv Everything for the Water Garden 
9415 Brookside Ave. on 423 Rainbow Terrace 
Saddle River, N. J. independence, Ohio 
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Acid Side—Alkaline Side? 


(Continued from page 181) 


which is a form of limestone rich 
in magnesium. Generally, soils which 
are strongly acid are also deficient in 
magnesium, and this element is important. 
Pine-land soils are usually acid and of 
low fertility and may benefit from lime, 
but I would prefer, in these acid soils, 
to use alkaline fertilizers such as animal 
manures, bone meal, and ashes. 

After testing soils from 38 states, I 
have concluded, in answer to the oft- 
asked question “What is the best fer- 
tilizer for good Roses?’’, that the Rose 
will respond to almost any kind of com- 
mercial or animal fertilizer if the im- 
portant factor of soil reaction is closely 
watched. I have not used animal manures 
for many years although I recognize 
their value under certain conditions. I 
prefer to use other types of humus, for 
example, leaf mold. Incidentally, the 
popular belief that thoroughly rotted 
Oak-leaf mold is strongly acid has been 
shown to be erroneous. Freshly fallen 
Oak leaves are strongly acid with a pH 
value of about 5.0, but if put in a pit 
to rot, as is the common practice, in 
time they will become neutral to slightly 
alkaline. 


A {R question often asked is “Will 
soil amendments or fertilization pre- 
vent or minimize black spot?” The ans- 
wer is “No.” It would, indeed, increase 
the happiness of Rose growers if some- 
thing as simple as soil treatment or fer- 
tilization would also control black spot, 
but the only known way to control this 
disease is to spray systematically with 
one of the materials known to give good 
results in the particular section of the 
country under consideration. 


Acid Soil Gardening 


Epaar T. WHERRY 


Associate Professor of Botany, University 
of Pennsylvania 


HREE wild flowers which demand the 
maximum acidity, and which are most 
difficult to grow successfully, because few 
people go to the trouble to make and 
keep the soil acid enough, are Painted 
Trillium, Moceasin-flower Orchid, and 
Trailing Arbutus. Nearly as acid in their 
requirements are practically all members 
of the Heath family and related families; 
the majority of our native Lilies and 
Orchids; and one or two members of each 
of several groups, as, for instance, the 
Birdsfoot Violet in the Violet family. 
No eastern wild flowers prefer alkaline 
soil. The ones that grow in great profu- 
sion in a variety of situations are essen- 
tially indifferent to soil raction. 


Making acid-soil beds. Wherever soil 
conditions are unfavorable, plant wild 
flowers in special beds. Dig out the 
original soil at least a foot deep, and 
fill the excavation with a mixture of some 
sort of acid humus with about one-fourth 
its bulk of sand, proven free from excess 

(Continued from page 209) 

















8 BULBS 25c 
36 BULBS $1. 00 Postpaid 


PM low bells are effective 
in flower and shrubbery 
pias flow Will thrive in dense 
shade and under Pine trees 
where few other plants will 
grow. Your choice of Blue, 
Rose or White. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 









“A GARDEN FULL OF FLOWERS” 
6 Super hardy Mome—pink, coral-bronze—cream -white— 

CTUMSOMN—OTONBO—“FONOW og cccccccccccccccsccccccceces i 
4 Choice Dahiias—Jersey’ s “Beauty, Mrs. Warner, cote 


6 Gorgeous Hardy Phiox—6 fine kinds................. $i 
we Best Glads—i0 each of 6, Picardy, Minuet, etc..... i 

4 Dykes Medal Irises—4 different varieties............. ‘ 
5 Hemerocallis—all colors- —covering blooming season. i 


7 Pompon Dahlias—7 varieties, or 2 Lycoris Squami- ira. ‘$i 
5 Lilies—Regale, Candidum, Superbum, Elegans, etc. ( 
15 seep Plants—or 3 Fine Peonies, ‘pink, white, red. $1 
12 Dwarf tris—3 ea. 4 kinds or 20 Tail Iris—20 varieties.$1 
Labeled and opens. Any 6 collections $5 


HOWARD GARDEN Republic, Mo. 


ap PROPER TOOLS 
eat FOR BETTER GARDENS 


Spades, Trowels, Cultivators, Bud- 
ding and Grafting Supplies, Prun- 
ing Shears and Saws, Materials 
for Tree Repair, Lawn Equipment. 


A. M, Leonard & Son, Piqua, QO. 


















WEEDS- 
HOES- 





You Walk! 
The ONLY revolving 
rotary hoe with sharp hoe 


point teeth. 


ULCHER- WEEDER-ROTARY MOE ~CULTIVATOR 


a whole day’s work in an 

our. Makes perfect seed 

bed. Cultivates plants safely. 
Write for Free Folder and new low prices. (60) 

ROWE MFc. CO.,1260 Adams Street, Galesburg, ti., U. S. A. 


ce Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 


6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 


WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 


EVERYTHING for Wild Birds, Catalogue Free 
WINTHROP PACKARD 


1451 Washington Street, Canton, Mass. 


GLADIOLUS 
FOR THE HOME OR SHOW BENCH 


Young vigorous bulbs are necessary for success- 
ful growing of Gladiolus. We offer this type of 


APRIL SPECIAL 


A superb collection at a price you cannot afford 
to pass up. 

100 bulbs, 144—1% inch diam. $2.00 

100 bulbs, 1 4 inch diam. $1.50 

100 bulbs, %—1 inch diam. $1.00 


Your choice of 10 varieties, 10 bulbs each of any 
of the following—BETTY CO-ED, fiesh pink; 
BOB WHITE, white; BRIGHTSIDE, orange; 
COMMANDER KOEHL, red; DUNA, buff: 
EARLY MELODY, lavender; GATE OF HEAV- 
EN, yellow; GOLDEN POPPY, orange; MAID 
OF ORLEANS, white; MILDRED LOUISE, 
pink; PHYLLIS McQUISTON, pink; PICARDY, 
salmon; RED ADMIRAL, red; SPRAY OF 
GOLD, yellow; SWEETHEART, pink; WASAGA, 
buff. 


Each variety labeled—Sent POSTPAID 


LOUIS R. FISCHER 
4824 Penn Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SELECTED HYBRID 
RHODODENDRONS 


bushy Brick-red, Deep Lavender. 


$2.50 


2 


1-2 feet, 


2 
2 


Finest Quality. $1.35 each. 
NIKKO BLUE HYDRANGEAS $1.10 


Best Hardy Blue. Blooming size 


PINK & WHITE DOGWOOD $]-10 
Choice in heavy 2-3 ‘feet branched 





Genuine Showy Blue Flowers 
All Prepaid. Bargain List FREE. 


NEW MARKET PERENNIAL GARDENS 
115 Randolph Road, New Market, N. J. om 











GROW STRAWBER 











Harrison’s Plants, selected strains, 
give larger yields, more profits. Write for 
free 68 page catalog. Describes best Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Asparagus, Crapes, 
also Fruit Trees and Ornamentzls. 
s Box 24 
BERLIN 
MARYLAND 








ANNIVERSARY oIiTric 


“GRASS YFOR Ks 





SEEWATER GARDENS nu 
TWEW Book-FREE/ OA 


Complete water garden plans, ideas, color illus- 
trations and special prices on finest water lilies, 
lotus, water plants and goldfish—FREE. Write 
today! 

ANNIVERSARY SPECIALS—Beautiful Sunrise & Con- 
queror Lilies, $3.50; Both with choice of any other lily, 
$5.25. Col. Lindbergh, Rose Arey & Lucida, $4.50. Spe- 
cial Quality Values—Order NOW! 


GRASSYFORK FISHERIES, 
World’s Largest Producers’ Goldfish & 


998 CASCADE DRIVE, 
MARTINSVILLE, IND. 


INC. 

Water-Lilies 
948 W. RIVER ROAD, 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 


(lt cboit the NEW ROSES 


1939 EDITION NOW READY 


Write for this helpful book- 
let... Sketches and data 
insure success with roses. 


Also 26 latest rose creations 
in full color. Write today! 
JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 

The World’s Largest Rose Growers 
Dept. F49 Newark, New York State 











Rarest Flowering 


Garden Amaryllis, Pink Calla, 
Acidanthera, Sky Sum- 
Hyacinth, Tigridia, Chlidanthus, 
Oxalis variabilis . . 


Cri- 
num, Flower, 
mer 
. With many others 
Interesting catalog, 
usual bulbs, Lily seeds, 


| Gloriosa, Evening Star, Zephyranthes, 
| 


as unique. un- 


and the like. 








3 MOUNTAIN LAUREL $1.50 
Choice. Pink. 1-I'/2 feet. 
| BR PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS $].15 
2-year plants. $6 per 100 
7 Different ROCK EVERGREENS $ } .69 
Fine, heavy, little trees. 
10 CANADA HEMLOCK $1.89 
Fine for hedges. |-I'/2 feet. 
$17 per 100. 
3 CAMPANULA “Tetham $y.10 | 
Beauty™ Large bells of China Blue 
4 ENGLISH LAVENDER $]-10 | 





REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z Merchantville, N. J. | 
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April in Southern Gardens 


JuLIA LESTER 


OLLIES of all kinds prefer spring 
planting and this is the ideal 


month to put them out. Unless 
they’re balled and burlapped, defoliate 
them. Magnolia grandiflora, Dogwoods, 
both pink and white, Tulip Trees, with 
the now dormant Azaleas and Camellias 
should be planted. Yellow Jasmine and 
Evergreen Honeysuckles, if transplant- 
ed from the woods, should be lifted now. 
All other permanent plantings had much 
better wait until fall. 

New seed offerings show many varie- 
ties which will be at home in this see- 
tion. Plant the new Marigolds, Early 
Dixie Sunshine, with the late blooming 
Dixie Sunshine of 1936 and the gor- 
geous Sunset Giants. Seeding Zinnias in 
April will give early bloom that will not 
last through the summer but by planting 


seed now, and then again the first of 
June, the Zinnias will carry on until 
frost. 


Fantasy types of Zinnias are charm- 
ingly decorative and the eolors soft and 
enticing. Stardust with the mixed colors 
and the new white will all give pleasure. 
Sow Sweet Alyssum seed for border 
edgings. Use the new dwarf Ageratums 
for the same purpose. Mexican Zinnias 
give a new range of size and color to 
these old plants and enable the grower 
to have decorative arrangements that are 
different. 

Morning Glories can be sown in the 
house and the plants transplanted later 
as the warm weather and plants develop. 
The three Morning Glories now offered 
make a delightful trio of garden har- 
mony. The Gold Medal Scarlett O’Hara 
will have a wide appeal, the early Heay- 
enly Blue cannot be excelled, and the 
double Rose Marie with its delicate 
double pink suffusion and white throat 
will be good anywhere. Be sure to add 
the Moonflower with its broad white 
blooms for fragrance in the evenings 
in your summer. garden. 

The Blue Dawn-flower (Ipomoea 
leari), is a perennial Morning Glory from 
tropical America and as this plant never 
sets seeds it will not become a garden 


pest. Plant this month and eut down 
when the frosts kill the tops in the fall. 
Cover the roots with leaves and next 


spring it will come up again and grow 
to the full 25 feet. 

Trumpet Vines (Bignonia 
ra), the Chinese variety and the deeper 
colored Madame Galen, are _ brilliant 
summer bloomers, good companions for 
the blue Morning Glories, Chaste-trees, 
orchid Altheas, and blue Hydrangeas, 
but not with any pink or scarlet flowers. 

Petunias, old and new, Snapdragons, 
tall, medium and dwarf, of rust-resist- 


grandiflo- 


DILLON 


ant types, with the annual Lupines 
should be sown now where they are to 
bloom. 


Verbenas, Cosmos, Tithonia, Torenias, 


Heliotrope, Mignonette, Salvia, Seabio- 
sa, Sunflowers and Nasturtiums are 
among the seeds indicated for present 
sowings. 

Parsley, Tomato, Garden Peas, pole 
and bush beans, cos and head lettuce, 
sauliflower, broccoli, eggplant are a few 


Plant 
and ar- 
and do not forget the seed of 


of the vegetable seeds to put in. 
Irish and sweet potato plants, 
tichokes, 


garden and pop-corn. 


The Blue Dwarf Cup Flower (Nierem- 
bergia hippomannica) bloomed all sum- 


mer from spring-sown seed, the plants 
have carried through the winter, and 


seedlings have come up around the par- 
ent plants. The wealth of bloom and 
the rare color of this flower with its low 
spreading habit make it invaluable for 
rock gardens or rock walls. 

Summer Hardy Phlox is the glory of 
the garden through the long hot sum- 
mers. Plant them in half shade and 
group them in masses from ten to one 
hundred plants of a kind. Daily Sketch 
and Enchantress are outstanding salmon- 
pinks, Leo Schlageter is a large scarlet 


with darker eye, Miss Lingard the old 
early white, and Mrs. Jenkins the late 
white, Firebrand, orange-scarlet, and 


Thor are a few good kinds. 

Gladiolus offerings are unlimited and 
this magazine gives reviews of the best 
of the new kinds. Begin to plant them 
this month and continue at intervals of 
three weeks until July. 

New hardy Asters are very intriguing. 
They carry the summer bloom into late 


fall. Try Frikarti which blooms in Au- 
gust, Lilae Time, Marjorie, Nancy and 
Victor among the dwarfs. The white 


Mt. Everest, Barr’s Pink, and Red Rover 
with the older Climax and Skyland’s 
Queen are among the best of the tall 
growers. 

Flower shows are the order of the 
day from the mountains to the sea. Visit 
them, study the new flowers, note the 
colors, and then these exhibitions will 
be worth while. 


The garden pilgrimages are the most 
valuable aids to finer gardening which 
have been invented. Note the designs 
of the gardens, formal and informal, 
how the gardens fit the houses, study the 
color groupings, make notes of harmo- 
nious plantings and go home filled with 
inspiration and courage to make your 
own garden and town more beautiful. 
Visits to these gardens bring a deeper 
appreciation of fine garden design. 












Brings you sensational New Hardy 

Perennial. Strong sure blooming 

C plant of Pentstemon Grandiflorus 

Lavender Queen with those glo- 

rious lavender bells on two foot stems. 
Absolutely hardy. 

FREE “Greater Value’ catalog. Listing 

plant bargains in years. | 

THE LEHMAN GARDENS | 

Faribault, Minnesota 


the best 





Box 428 






HARDY PRIMROSES 


Plants and seed of our Grand New Strain of 
Super Marvel Primroses are now for sale, spec- 
tacular in color, size and texture, also plants 
of seven varieties of the exquisite Juliae Hybrids. 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
Catalog Dept. F. POULSBO, WASH. 
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Insure BETTER ROOTS 
with 


PATENTS PENDING 





the PLANT HORMONE POWDER 
JUST DUST AND PLANT 
FLOWER SEEDS 


Petunias, Nasturtiums, Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, etc., root more strongly, thus 
making for better plants and earlier 


flowering. 
GRASS SEEDS 


ROOTONE causes faster germination, 
deeper rooting and so makes turf that 
is more resistant to drought. The Grass 
plots of F. H. Woodruff & Sons at the 
N. Y. World's Fair are ROOTONE 
treated. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Tests at the University of Maryland show 
that Hormone treatment causes earlier 
bearing and larger crops. 


V4 oz. pkg. 25¢ 
2 oz. Jar $1.00 


Don't Forget Rootone Keeps Indefinitely 
Order From Your Dealer 
or Direct From 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. F-! Ambler, Pa. 














AUXILIN 


A tried—tested—accepted plant 
hormone for rapidly stimulating 
Qroot growth on plant cuttings. 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 

New Jersey 













Orange 








IN YOUR 


Pompei $400 00 


5S CHOICE WATER HYACINTMS 
1 FINE HARDY WATER LILY 









{ vet = 
(PINK, YELOW of WHITE 

Lakeview Water Hyacinths produce Bee oll spikes of 
lorchid-color flowers. Largest selling Pool Plants because 
best for Goldfish spawning. FREE 24-page BOOK. tells 


how—lists 200 items Dealer 





Jane Cowl” * Jerseys Beauty” 
**Avalon’’ @ ‘Jerseys Beacon” @ 10¢ 
“’ *Nanaquaket”’ * “Pot of Gold” 
“Robert E. Lee’ @ ‘“‘White King”’ @ 15¢ 


FREE CATALOG 


BEST-EVER GARDENS 
Dept. F. Schenectady, N. Y. 











ATTRACT MORE BIRDS this 

spring with Bishop’s famous 
rustic bird houses. Durably built 
of bark-covered hemlock and 
clear-grained cypress, Bishop Bird 
Houses are made in a variety of 
styles, each with the correct sized 
entrance and nesting compartment. 
Weatherproof, easily cleaned. No. 
30 Wren House only $1.; No. @ 
Bluebird House, price $2.50. Other 
models from 50 cents up. At your 
nearest garden equipment store or 
direct. 

Catalog on request 


WELLES L. BISHOP 


Bishop Bluebird House 26 Bishop Place, Meriden, Conn. 
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Acid Side—Alkaline Side? 


(Continued from page 207) 
lime by test. The humus used must simi- 
larly be tested and shown to be acid. It 
may consist of bog-peat, commercial peat 
moss, or upland peat formed from leaves 
of Oaks, Mountain Laurel, or conifers. 
Rotton wood, spent tan-bark, or thor- 
oughly decomposed sawdust may be sub- 
stituted, although fresh sawdust, espe- 
cially that from Pine trees, is unsuitable, 
containing toxic resins. Fresh manure, 
compost, black leaf mold, and similar 
materials must be strictly avoided, be- 
cause the common tradition that they 
are acid is shown by test to be fallacious. 
Provide, also, to keep the bed perma- 


nently acid. A plot on the top of a hill 
will stay acid by the natural leaching 


action of rain. However, earthworms 
may bring up lime from the subsoil, and 
thus destroy the acidity. A _ two-inch 
layer of soft-coal cinders, placed in the 
bottom of the bed before filling, will 
keep them out. 


HERE it’s impracticable to dig out 
the original soil, or where only a 
slight increase in acidity is needed, a 
thick muleh of Oak leaves, rotten wood, 
peat moss, ete., will sometimes acidify a 
bed. Rain or sprinkling-water will leach 
out acids and carry ‘them down to the 
roots. 
Instead of a mulch of organie matter, 
acidifying chemicals may be used. Most 


promising so far are tannie acid and 
aluminum sulphate. In both cases com- 


mercial grades are to be used. It is most 
convenient to apply them in the dry 
form. Tannie acid is sold by dealers in 
tanning materials. To find out where to 
obtain aluminum sulphate, inquire at a 
local waterworks, where it is used to 
clarify water. 

Apply either chemical to the surface 
of the soil, mixing it in shallowly with 
a rake, and then dissolve by watering 
thoroughly but slowly, so that the water 


perecolates through rather than runs off 
the plot. Take great care that large 


lumps do not lodge against stems or 
roots; they will burn. 

Amounts to use vary with the condi- 
tions. A soil slightly acid at first may 
need as little as one-fourth pound per 
square yard of surface area. An alka- 
line soil may require ten pounds for 


the same area. It’s best to first test the 
soil to determine its initial acidity. Apply 
the acidifying agent, wait a few days to 
let action take place, and then repeat 
the soil test. If the increased acidity is 
not enough, repeat the process until the 
soil is strongly acid. 


oth FLOWER BOOK 


Every flower lover needs Park’s 
Flower Book. A valuable, useful 
reference volume. Gives pronun- 
ciation of flower names, time of 
germination, height of plants, 
special uses; together with com- 
plete catalog of seeds, bulbs, 
tubers. Send today for your free 
1939 Park offering: Aster Peerless 
Larkspur pt gee and Snapdragon 
3—10¢e. 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO. 
Dept. F Greenwood, 8S. C. 











Pink, 
Antique Gold—all 
































LLOREVIV 


S. PAT. OFF. 





NEW LIFE FOR 
CUT FLOWERS! 


| Secret formula of a famous flower 
master, Florevivo is a harmless imported 
compound which prolongs the life of 


all cut flowers and branches. Simply 
dip the stems into the liquid; the results 
| are miraculous, quick and _ unfailing. 


1% oz. in decorative gg jar 
| Price: 75e, ane in the U. S. A. 


YAMANAKA 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


oe ROSES — ROSES 


Roses rare and roses lovely. 
250 varieties—from a favorite of 
400 years ago to many that are 
divertingly new and different, includ- 
ing the Floribundas. Sturdy, hardy 
plants that mean pleasing results, 
grown in Ohio’s famous roseland. 


Get the Blue Book—It’s 


Write us today for a copy giving 
authentic descriptions of our many 
famous varieties—also prices that 
will pleasantly surprise you. 


























Some 





Free 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialis# 
MENTOR, OHIO 


Box 112 








PLANTS WITHOUT SOIL 


Plant-Chem Salts the standard used in Schools contain 
the vital potent plant chemicals. Only Plant-Chem has 
preadjusted pH, 25 minor elements, Plant Gro Hor- 
mones and Eniorophyli Synthesizer. Use water, sand, or 
soil, Potted plants respond amazingly. Use any container 
or on Prize Flowers in the garden, Salts for 15 gal. 50c; 
100 gal. $1.00; (400 gal. $2.00, %c gal. use freely) Petite 
white baked enamel tank $1.00; Postpaid with full direc- 
tions. 
UNIVERSITY HYDROPONIC SERVICE 

BERKELEY Dept, F, CALIFORNIA. 


GLADIOLUS 


‘The famous PALMER STRAIN 


and others of the world’s finest. 








Can still furnish collections of- 
fered in February issue. 


100 large bulbs, 45 different 


varieties not 


: labeled, 
prepald G06... .ccieves $3 


Champlain View Gardens 
ELMER GOVE 
Box 45 Burlington, Vermont 
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YIOLAs from 


WHEELERCROFT 


MAGGIE MOTT, large flowered, shaded 
light violet, $3.00 per doz. 


PRIDE OF VICTORIA, long-stemmed, 


clear, deep violet, very vigorous, $3.00 
per doz. 
JERSEY GEM, the old favorite, $2.50 


per dozen. 
SEEDS 
JERSEY GEM and WHEELER CROFT No. 


1, large, velvety purple, low growing, 
per pkt. 25 cents. 


“WHEELERCROFT" 


AGNES A. WHEELER 
6123 S.E. 18th Ave. Portland, Oregon 














Newer Glads.... 
Specialist in New England grown bulbs 


High in Quality ... True to name. 
Prices moderate. 
Send for your FREE copy of my 1939 Gladiolus 
price list which will interest you. 


EVERETT CLARK Poquonock, Conn. 











Hothouses... 


For Better, Stronger Flowers and Vegetables 


These little wax paper “hothouses” protect garden 
plants against frost, rain, hail and insects...assure 
earlier and larger Spring blooms and vegetables. 
Market growers use them season after season. Try 
them. 25 Hotkaps with setter...at your seed deal- 
er, 50¢. If unavailable, order direct, 60¢ postpaid. 


Home Garden WOTKAPS 


GERMAIN’S, 739 Terminal Street, Los Angeles 


““THE GLADIOLUS 99 Your Best Guide 

for Culture, 

; _ New Varieties. 

Illustrated; over 200 pages. New England Glad- 

iolus Society offers you this book and April, 

July and October supplements. 

Review—‘'the 1939 edition tops your long list of 
books”. 

All with N.E 

$2.00 Membership 














N.E.G.S.—Norwood, Mass. 
Box 2G A. K. Parker, Secy. 


GET YOUR FREE COPY 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Spring Planting Guide 
and Seed Catalog is now ready for mailing. This 
beautifully illustrated, 24-page Guide to best qual- 
ity seeds, perennials, roses and novelties contains 2 
wealth of valuable information and reproduces 
blooms in all their gorgeous natural colors. Send 
for your FREE copy today. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 








Box 22 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 





Lead pencil markings permanent 


Attractive 
Practical 
Convenient 


Beautifully gray 
green color blends 
with garden. Every 
user satisfied. Sam- 
ples free to garden 
owners. 


Send today. 


656 Main St. 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 


MatTrile ABNEY HARTZOG, 


(S. C.) 


My garden is my altar. 

My inner sweet delight, 

The earnest of my spirit, 

God’s page on which to write. 
—UNKNOWN 


Aprit 3—It’s clear and cool and we 
walked in the vegetable garden and no- 


ticed that corn that has been thinned 
looks all right; beans and lima _ beans 


are cracking up the ground, and there 
is plenty spinach and turnip greens. The 
old Devoniensis climbing Rose on the 
fence is full of lemon-white blooms. 

In the rock garden there is white of 
Arabis and Candytuft (Iberis); blue of 
Divaricata Phlox, Chinese Forget-me- 
nots (Anchusa myosotidiflora), blue Li- 
num and Ajuga; yellow of Alyssum 
(saxatile compactum) and Ranunculus 
repens; pink of Saponaria and Phlox 
subulata; and Primroses and Violets 
make colorful accents about. The bor- 
ders of Pansies and English Daisies look 
refreshed. 

It hurt when the dogs, let out of the 
dog yard for a romp, broke tops off 
tender Regal Lilies! 

Aprit 4—I was in a friend’s garden 
and even if flowers have been hurt with 
recent rains and winds it was beautiful. 
Her Azaleas are still blooming in yel- 
low and apricot. Columbines were flow- 
ering, some a lovely azure blue. Sceillas, 
blue and white, and yellow Primroses 
made a pleasing picture; and there was 
a broad expanse of Valley Lilies. Pink 
Dogwoods and Weigelas shaded into each 
other with a footing of pink and white 


Tulips. Her Irises are beginning to 
bloom. Gudrun—white with a sprinkling 


of gold—is quite effective. Dark red 
Tulips made a dashing display. Climb- 
ing Roses were a background and the 
beautifully kept green lawn a foreground 
for the shrubs and flowers. (The gra- 
cious owner of this garden is letting a 
young people’s organization of her 
church invite the public to visit the gar- 
den this month, and while no admission 
is charged anyone may make an offering 
which will be used in the work of the 
organization. Others should follow her 
example. ) 

Aprit 5—Winds have dried the ground 
so we planted Tree Roses, after the roots 
had been submerged in water for some 
time. We put about four inches of the 
stems below the soil, and tied each one 
carefully to a strong stake. 

I had the Red-osier Dogwoods pruned 
hard for the new wood gives the best 
color. We are trimming new growth off 
Arborvitaes—not cutting into the wood 
that is more than a year old. I lost a 





hedge once by cutting back too much. 
We’re pruning some shrubs to keep them 
in bounds. 


Aprit 10—I found the ground dry 
enough to set out the Primulas and wild 
flowers that came this morning. Our 
“woodsy” garden is in a sheltered spot 
and the soil is kept acid by adding leaf 
mold. 

Aprit 14—Corn and beans in our vege- 
table garden were hurt from the last cold 
spell but I believe we will have a “crop,” 
even though they do look sick. Tender 
growth of grapes is brown and the first 
crop of figs “gone.” 

We had time to walk in a few gardens 
that were open—one can get, ideas from 
all gardens. One large garden was en- 
chanting with Box bordered walks, old- 
time summer houses, ete. Boxwood was 
being rooted in a damp place under 
shrubbery. 

Apri 15—The vegetable garden was 
cultivated. Cultivation acts as a stimu- 
lant. Tomato plants were set out deep 
to inerease root system, and more bean 
and lima bean seed planted. 

I cut withered flowers every morning, 
to keep plants flowering and so the gar- 
den will have a better appearance. We 
thinned Chinese Forget-me-nots and put 
out cuttings of Geraniums. Hardy Car- 
nation plants were set 18 inches apart 
in a place that has good drainage. To 
make them bushy I will pinch off the 
tips when they are 6 inches high. These 
are hybrids of the hardy old-fashioned 
Pinks and the old Malmaison Carnations. 
My favorites are Rose Marie, rose-pink; 
Smoky-lavender with sheen; and Noel 
Baby, salmon-pink to yellow. 

Aprin 17—Polyantha Roses are in 
bud; Moss Roses attract attention; with 
their quaintness and climbing early 
blooming Roses effective in the garden 
right now are Spanish Beauty (Mme. 
G. Staechelin), Mary Wallace, American 
Beauty, and Gardenia. Double Corn- 
flowers and Newport Pink Sweet Wil- 
liam are showy, and Baby Eyes (Nemo- 
phila) make a blue ground cover for 
salmon-pink Clara Butt Tulips. There 
is fragrance from flowering shrubs— 
Sweet Shrubs (Calyeanthus), Banana 
Shrubs (Michelia), Pittosporum, Mock 
Orange. The native Granddaddy’s Gray 
Beard (Chionanthus) is showing whitish 
fringe-like bloom, and there are queer 
little blossoms on American Euonymus 
—The little flowers and buds on short 
stems lay flat against a leaf like an old- 
fashioned miniature bouquet. 

Aprit 20—I’m having lawns mown 
and raked and odds and ends done for 
I was asked if the visiting federated 
State Club that meets in our city could 
tour our garden, among others, on the 
twenty-second. Clearing up “tassels” 
of trees that have fallen makes me think 
how we raked and raked leaves in the 
fall. 








Howard Hammitt | 





and good root maker. 
on the bush. . 
10 to 10% inches across. 





Hartford, Conn. | 


Introducing—SARA BREWSTER—A New Dahlia for 1939 


I. D. A borderline Dahlia of unusual color; picric yellow suffused scarlet . . 
Dark green insect-resisting foliage . 
. indescribably beautiful arousing the admiration of all who saw it. 
Scored 83-E at Storrs 1937 and won first prize at Valley Stream, L. I. 
Plants grown in Government certified greenhouse. Send for FREE Catalogue. 


BREWSTER DAHLIA GARDENS, Brewster Lane, P. O. Box 274, Amityville, L. I., N. Y. 


. a prolific bloomer 
. a splendid keeper as a cut flower or 
Blooms average 


Plants $2.50 only. 
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A New PYRETHRUM 


(Robinson’s Pyrethrum) 


Larger Flowers Stronger Stems 


Overlapping — 
ger Flowering 
Petals Seaene 
More Vigorous 
Growing New Colors 
Our plants of this new Pyrethrum (or 


**Painted Daisy’’), are grown from seed ob- 
tained direct from the originator in Eng. 
land and this is the first time the plants 
are being offered in this country. 


Special Introductory Plant Offer 


Excellent. young plants, in mixed colors 
only, mailed postpaid during May for only 
$2.50 per dozen. Offered only in this adver- 
tisement. We do not offer seed this year. 


We Offer Many Other Unusual, Hardy 
Perennial Plants, such as:—Anemone Pul- 
satilla, Geum Heldrachi, Christmas Rose, 
Heuchera Rosamondi, Yellow Wonder 
Poppy, Double Pyrethrum Miami - Queen 
and Florence Shadley. 


Send for Free Catalog and place 


your order now. 
INC. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 
R.F.D. 4 Coldwater, N. Y. 


Harris Seeds 


Visit Our Rock Gardens 
This Spring 
Glorious color. 
Rare and unusual rock and alpine plants. 


Cronamere Alpine Nurseries, Inc. 


for "CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN" 


Greens Farms Connecticut 


























Oregon Giant Pansy Seed 


(Finest Florists’ Mixture) 
ONE CENT SALE! 


. FF Oe $1.00 
2 pkts. 600 seeds each........ $1.01 
4 pkts. 600 seeds each........ $2.02 


(Trial pkt. 175 seeds... .35c) 
(Cultural Directions and Sugges- 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 
on request.) 


MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 


NEW IRIDESCENT CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Be the first to grow these glorious new creations. 
The happy result of crossing Korean Chrysan- 
themums with Pyrethrum has given to these 
new flowers an equisite and fascinating irides- 
cense. Fully double and perfectly hardy. 


Caliph—Intense deep red with velvety sheen. 
Mandarin—Delightful blending of coral, salmon and copper. 
Symphony—Coppery-rose with the sheen of damask silk. 


50 each; all 3 for $1.25 postpaid 


Send for new seed and plant catalog— 
it pronounces names 


RARE ENGLISH 
4912 FLOWER SEEDS 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. Ipswich, England 





Canby, Oregon 
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We set out Zinnia plants; and moved 
long-spurred Columbines and Dianthus 
Pinks in bloom where colors clashed. 
I had them dug with a ball of earth 
with the roots and we will keep them 
watered. 


Aprit 23—The Crape Myrtle Garden 
Club came here today. They were par- 
ticularly interested in when to plant 
perennial seed, and admired the biennial 
Honesty (Lunaria) which now has flat 
“dollar” green seed pods along with the 
Stock-like flowers. 


It is well to plant perennial seeds now 
for they will come up and grow quickly 
with moisture; June or later is much 
drier. If planted now they can be trans- 
planted in July. If seeds are planted 
in summer, they should be planted about 
twice as deep as in early spring, and 
they can be transplanted in the fall. 

Delphiniums are making a_ show. 
Spring is the best time to take euttings 
of them from plants not diseased, and 
leave a piece of the crown attached. 
Make the cuttings 5 inehes long and 
take off the opened leaves. Put them in 
sharp sand away from direct sunlight 
at first; as they begin to root they ean 
be allowed more sun. 


AprIL 25—I put out pot-grown Kor- | 


ean “Mum” and hardy Aster plants; cut 
back single Chrysanthemums so _ they 
will grow compact and not be stalky; 
and selected Pansies according to color, 
putting markers by, to let seed. Late 
in the afternoon the Roses were dusted 
with Massey dust—the sixth time this 
season. 

Apri 30—We’re having to keep newly 
planted things watered. Gaillardias and 
Polyantha Roses are blooming and will 
continue to when the flowers are kept 


eut. Polyantha Roses are ideal for bor- 
ders, and they, or the large-flowering 
Floribunda Roses, look attractive’ in 


front of shrubbery for color accent, for 
they bloom throughout the season. 


The March 


(Continued from 


of Irises 


page 189) 


The Dutch, Spanish and English Irises, 
all bulbous, join the ranks in June, com- 














ing about two weeks apart. These meas- | 


ure about 20 inehes and _ should be 


planted in clumps. 


AST in line are the stunning varieties 
of I. kaempferi, commonly called 


Japanese Iris. Beginning toward the end 


of June they last for about a month and 
come in white and shades 
orchid, yellow and purple. 
and double flowers, are very large. 


The single 
As 


of lavender, | 


the names are not yet fully standardized | 


it is well to select one’s plants when they 
are in bloom. Give them a rich bed with 
good sun, plenty of manure, no lime at 
all and they will reward you richly! 
So much for the march of the Irises! 
Stragglers come earlier and later but 
from March until July, for four con- 
tinuous months the ranks are full. 


| 
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DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 


Send Today for our big new catalog— 
finest varieties, newest novelties 


CARL SALBACH 
644 Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


AID PLANT GROWTH 


USE—Complete 
Plant Food 


This economical, clean fertilizer will igive 
nced nourishment to your lawn, flow- 

ers, shrubs, trees, veg- 
tables. Easy to use. 
age yee py no 
for the small or large 
user. eis no waste 
in Veget-Aid. Ask 
your dealeror write to 


*MECHLING: 


BROS: CHEMICALS 
cemeany 


omnes er cuemmcau 


CAMDEN NEW JERSEY- 


RARE HARDY ROCK PLANTS 


Rare and standard hardy perennial plants for 
rock garden or border. Sturdy, well-rooted 
stock in wide assortment. Visitors are wel- 
come at nursery. Unique catalog. Dept. Z. 


NTVILLE 
REX. D. PEARCE “'SSQjinsey 






































UNSURPASSED EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 


Discovery, red; Robert Ripley, purple; 

Yellow Marvel, yellow tipped white; 
Lavender Sultan, sport of Sillcrest Sultan; Incandescent, 
glorified Cowl; Souvenir, pink. Any two, $2.25; any six 
$5.00, no two alike. All roots, prepaid. See classified 
section for other varieties. 


HILLCREST ROSERIES, 


Progress, Pennsylvania 


Volcano, copper; 
Koki, red yellow; 








Destroy Moles 


THIS EASY WAY 


MOLOGEN 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


An efficient powder. Non-poisonous to 
pets, soil, or grass. Rids your lawn of 
moles in 2 to 3 days. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: ¥2-lb. can 50c; 112-lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


( Established 1897) 
310 Ogen Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Classified Advertising Section 





HYBRID DAYLILIES: Bowed. Mrs. Perry each $1.50. 


Hyperion, Mikado, each Anna Betscher, Bardley, 
each 75c. Gypsy, J. _R, Mann, Imperator, ‘Mandarin. 
Ophir, Radiant, each 50c. Apricot, Margaret Perry, each 
25c. Postage paid on orders of $2.00. Fisher Flowers, 
Germantown, Tenn. 








TE 


RATE 5c PER WORLD, COUNT ALL WORDS. 12%éc per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted, No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted, CASH 
WITH ORDER. 


Baby Evergreens 


en ee 





SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, TRANSPLANTS, many kinds. Spe- 
cials—Choice of 15 Umbrella Magnolias, Rosebay Rhodo- 
dendron. Bald Cypress, 6—12 inch, $1.00 postpaid, List 
free. Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Banana Plants 





BANANA PLANTS. Giganic long, broad, tropical, rapid 
growing leaves. Large vigorous suckers $1.50 eac 
express not prepaid, Shaffer Nurseries, "B500, Clearwater, 
Florida. 











Begonias 





WE NOW MUST CHARGE for our Begonia Guide 25c 
returnable on orders for $1.00 up. ROSECROFT BEGONIA 
GARDENS, 530 Silvergate Ave,, Point Loma, Calif, 





BEGONIAS our specialty. Plants shipped in paper pots. 
12 yarieties $3.00. 6 for $2.00, Booklet containing cul- 
tural directions and descriptions 50c. Green Tree Flower 
Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. 











Blueberries 





NEW GIANT varieties should be in every garden. Most 
delightful to grow, Demand is growing, plants are scarce, 
Grower's prices, Order’ early. Booklet free. Houston 
Ore har ‘ds, Box K, Hanover, Mass. 


‘Bulbs 


MY FREE BULB AND PLANT CATALOG offers the new 
Kinvon Gladiolus, New Dahlias and Hardy Asters. HOW- 
4ARD GILLET, Box F, New Lebanon, N. Y. 


DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, crocus, etc. 
shipped free duty and charges to destination. Apply for 
catalog. J. HEEMSKERK, c/o P. von  Deursen, 
Sassenhim, - Holland, 











DAHLIAS—8 for $1.00. Gladiolus—75 #2 Bulbs for 
$1.00 Postpaid, List Free. H. Thayer, Box 507, Amherst, 
Mass, 





RARE BULBS. Milla biflora, 20c, 6 for $1.00. Gloriosa, 
(Climbing Lily) 60¢ Pink Calla, 50c, Large Clivia, 
$1.00, Galtonia (Summer Hyacinth) 15c, Amaryllis hybrid 
50c, Ranunculus or Anemones, 100 for 65c. Postpaid. 
Catalog free. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F.. La Verne, Calif. 








Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent. All labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are ‘Cactus, no 
succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed, Mrs, Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas, 





COLORADO CACTI are winter hardy—Are attractive species 
not usually listed. Five cents brings catalog and packet 
of seed. las Animas Floral Co., Las -Animas, Colorado. 





Caladiums 








FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS. 3 good sized bulbs 50c 
postpaid. Florida Wonder Plant 15¢e postpaid. Free 
Catalogue Tropical Plants. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clear- 
water, F "lorida. 


Siematinibanine 





CUSHION MUMS (Amelia) 6 plants “different colors— 
$1.00—KOREAN MUMS, 6 for $1.00—Your selection from 
our list. Other novelties, Write for copy. WILLIAMS 
BROS., OSBORNVILLE, N. J. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 varieties grown as hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices. All types, 
sizes and colors. Request variety list. F. A. Spivey, Box 
574, Montgomery, Alabama. 


HARDY PERENNIAL PLANT COLLECTIONS: a, 15 best 
kinds Chrvsanhemums: b, 30 good kinds Chrysanthemums; 
ec, 20 kinds Chrysanthemums, and 15 other kinds peren- 
nials. Each collection $1.10 postpaid. Mrs. Rae Roller, 
Seligman, Missouri, 











25 VARIETIES “white, yellow, red, tan, pink, cream, lav- 
ender, blooms 6 to & inches across, Prize winners, field 
grown, labeled: plants, 8c, 35—$1.65, 65—$2.75. 200— 
$6.75. Instructions furnished. 26 Varieties Pompon Daisy 
and button type, 35 plants $1.15, 65—$1.85. Chapman 
Floral Garden, Edison, Ga. 





iieciiiies 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLUMBINE. loveliest flower of our 
western mountains, 10 plants $1.00, prepaid. R, P. 
Rogers, Rt. 2, Boulder, Colorado, 


Daffodils 


DAFFODILS for naturalizing at $10.00 per bushel, and 
choice novelties Also finest new hybrid Hemerocallis. 
Catalogue. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va, 











Dahlias 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Exclusive new creations, stand- 
ard varieties. Priced to fit every purse. Greubel’s Gar- 
dens, Derry, Pa. 





SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest varieties near 
wholesale, Snow White, Hillside Sunset, Hillside Gold, 
Premier Winsome, Emessee, Walcher, etc, oun col- 
lections. Catalog ‘free. M., MARKLAND, 1250 N. Mount 
St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





EXTRAORDINARY VALUES listed in our Free catalog 

of the Best Foreign introductions together with the latest 

prize —a American varieties. Also outstanding 

Glads. NDY’S GARDENS, GROWERS and IM- 

PORTERS ‘OF FINE DAHLIAS, Dept. F, Coldwater, 
fic 





DAHLIA ROOTS 50c each—Angelo Rossi, Ballego_Sur- 
prise, California Idol, 75c each—Azura, Bette Davis, 
Frieda George. List Free. Amherst Dahlia Gardens, 42 
Burbank Drive, Snyder, N, Y. 





DAHLIA ROOTS 25c—Blue River, A. Sunset, Velvet 
Wonder; 50c—Margrace, Salem Streamline, Oakleigh, 
Monarch, Red_ Jug, Royal Purchase, O’Connor: 75c—Son 
of Satan, A. A. Rossi, Purple Mist; $1.00—Ripley, American 
Purity, J. Fox. List Free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Carl 
Benson, Grinnell, Iowa. 


MODERN HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS. Write for price 
list or send check for $1.25 for 5 different named Hvbrids 
labeled. April shipment prepaid. GEO. W. HUNTER— 
GROWER, R #4, Dowagiac, Mich, 








ROOTS POSTPAID—20 large-flowering, each different, un- 
labeld, $1.25. Labeled, $1.50. Pompon, 12 each different, 
Inbeled, $1.00. Root price list free. B. Murray, Rt. I, 
Fairmont, W. Va. 





DAHL!IAS—Discontinuing business due to death of owner. 
Especially low prices on roots during April and May. 
Large stock to select from, Send for Price List. FISHER’S 
DAHLIA GARDENS, 548 Salem Ave., York, Pa. 


DAHLIA PLANTS—Anmerican and Foreign varieties. Prices 
Right. List on Request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS, 
34 Edsall Ave., Palisades Park, N. J. 


TEN ROOTS OF JANE COWL the World’s Best Dahlia 
for $1.00 or 12 roots all Different and Labeled for $1.50. 
WOLVERINE GARDENS, Grandville, Michigan. 











Delphiniums 





MASSIVE AND GORGEOUS florets, indescribable quiets 
including white, Mixed ‘‘Extravaganza”’ package, $1.00; 
for $2.00, Briolumbia Delphiniums, 2221 Fernwood Road. 
Victoria, British Columbia Canada, 


Double English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare, Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color, deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Michigan, 

















Shesnavenm Seeds 





EVERGREEN SEEDS—40 leading varieties. Grow disease 
free seedlings, conifers, flowers, ornamentals, vegetables, 
and cuttings, new sand culture method, Catalogue. 
Ransom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Fertilizers 





COW MANURE, rotted shredded 100 Ibs. 80c: HEN- 
PEAT-NURE, pulverized—100 lbs. $2.00: SHEEP MAN- 
Une IMT. 100 Ibs, $2.00, List free, Allen Co., Pittstown, 








Gladiolus 











GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1939 Copy- 
righted. Authoritative information on current prize win- 
ners throughout the world. Latest, copyrighted Symposium 
ratings. Detailed description and current pricing of the 
world’s foremost varieties, Culture for prize blooms. 
Formulas for disease and thrips prevention, etc. Copy 
a request. HERBERT EVANS, R2, BEDFORD, 








DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Send for our bargain 
catalogue. 150 latest varieties. EDWARD’S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 


APRIL BARGAIN COLLECTION—Giant dahlias. Son of 
Satan, Lord of Autumn, Margrace, Kemps Monarch, Fire- 
ball, Freckles, Boutillier, Yellow Marvel, Ballego Surprise, 
Darcey Sainsbury, Milton Cross, Mrs, Ida Chase, 12 Plants 
$6.00, any 6 plants $3.50 postpaid, SPEEDWAY DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind, 


APRIL BARGAIN COLLECTION—Giant dahlias, fully 
guaranteed, Carl Dahl, Golden Giant, Monarch of_ East, 
Jumbo Satan, Cherokee Brave, Rudolph Giant, Bernice 
Geer, Stoplight, Premiers Majestic, Red Salute, Grand 
Mester, Mrs. C. Wildon, 12 plants $10.00, anv 6 plants 
$6.00 postpaid. SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS, 1259 
N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Indiana, 


MICHIGAN’S (FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting 
World’s finest Dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. 
pode = ortales today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries. Battle 
reek, Diicn, 


SPECIAL COLLECTION—10 named large flowering Dah- 
lias, our selection, for only $1.50. General list on request. 
Fernhill Dahlia Gardens, Loveland, Ohio. 

















SEND FOR 1939 plant list of large and ministure varieties 
of Dahlias. 3 in. pot plants, Fenton Gardens, Fenton, 
Mich. 


— 





DAHLIA BARGAINS: Ripley, Greater Glory, Bernice 
Geer, Autumn Sunset, Baerne, Calif. Idol. Many others. 
Free Catalogue, ROSEMARY GARDENS, MARTINS 
FURRY, OHIO, 





DAHL!IAS—Roots and Plants. Prices reasonable. Free list 
containing 150 named varieties. Forest View Gardens, 
Route 3, Fairmont, W. Va. 





HOME OF MICHIGAN WHITE offers strong pot grown 
roots $1.50 division; only few left. Keiser Dahlia Gardens, 
Berrien Springs, Mich, 





DAHLIAS Four Great Giant Winners, Calif. Idol, Hunts 
Wonder, Mrs. LeBoutillier and Golden Standard, labelled 
(regular price $2.75) sent post paid for only $1.25. Catalog 
Free. Emmons’ Dahlia Gardens, 156 Honey St., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 





TO CLOSE OUT—Dahlia Roots, 3 for $1.00: 7 for $2.00; 
20 for $5.00. Not more than two of one variety, _Adiron- 
dack Sunset, Arelda Lloyd. California Idol, Carder, Col. 
Lewis, Classic, Serpa, Hillcrest Sultan, Cowl, Jersey 
Dainty, Seabury, Norris, K. Francis, Man 0’ War, Retzer, 
Boutellier, Phantom, Oriental Glory, Austinburg, Satan, 
Spotlight, Tower’s Empire, White Abundance, Prepaid. 
Hillcrest Roseries, Progress, Pa. 





AMERICAN PURITY tubers, 50c. Strong plants Ripley 
50c; Sunrays 85c; Lois Walcher_ $2.00. Hundreds more, 
Get our lists. Atwater Dahlias, Deerfield, Ohio. 





CALIFORNIA IDOL, White Abundance, Clara Carder, 
Shalimar, 30c, 125 Decoratives, Miniatures, Pompons, 
cheap. Catalogue, Clarksburg Dahlia Gardens, Clarks- 
burg, W. Va. 





GREATEST BARGAINS in roots and plants. Also low 
priced collections, Catalogue free. Selinger’s Dahlia 
Gardens, 6849 Capitol Ave., S.W., Battle Creek, Mich, 








Day Lilies 


MODERN HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS, Write for price 
list or send check for $1.25 for 5 different named Hybrids 
labeled. April shipment prepaid. GEO. W. HUNTER— 
GROWER, R #4, Dowagiac, Mich, 





100 LARGE, STATE INSPECTED GLADIOLI. Your 
choice ten each any ten of the following, or five each all 
twenty varieties, separately labeled, $2.00 postpaid; Pic- 
ardy, Nuthall, Golden Dream, Crimson Glow, Giant 
Nymph, Orange Queen, Wanakah, Los Angeles, Phipps, 
Bagdad, Mammoth White, Ave Maria. Bennett, Berty 
Snow, Douglas, Queen of Bre men, Gay Hussar, Pendleton. 
Carmen Sylvia, Moravian. PLENOCRATIC FARM AND 
FLOWER GARDENS, CHESTERTON, IND. 


100 CHOICE GLADIOLUS BULBS, 20 varieties, labeled, 
including Picardy, Gov. Pinchot, King Arthur, Solveig, 
Golden Poppy, Mildred Louise, $2.50 prepaid. Stueck 
Gladiolus Gardens, Royalton, Minn. 


LONG’S GLAD GOSSIP, Seventh Edition. 24 pages. 
Many Gladiolus_ growers say worth dollars. Price ‘ten 
cents, prepaid. Long’s ‘Delightfully Different’’ catalogue 
free, Long’s Gardens, Boulder, Colorado, 


CHOICE GLAD BULBS, 100 Large Mixed $1.50; 500 LL 
$6.50; 100 Medium Mixed $1.00; 500 M. $3.50; F.O.B. 
Salem. 10 to 15 Varieties in this Mixture. Send for 
List. Paul Gronke, 154 E, Wilson St., Salem, Oregon. 














DISTINCTIVE GLADS—Send for our selected descriptive 
list including the world’s most popular varieties and lead- 
ing prize_winners, Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cum- 
berland, Penna. 





GOLDEN GARDENS GLADS GROW GLORIOUSLY—For 
$1.00 will send postpaid 10 DOZEN’ labeled gladiolus 
bulbs, ten fine varieties, List Freee GOLDEN GARDENS, 
ELVERSON, PENNA, 


100 LARGE BULBS, 10 each of 10 choice —— 
labeled, $2. 60 large or 100 medium Picardy 75 
large or 125 medium mixed $1, Postpaid, Pathfindse “Glad 
Gardens, Fremont, Nebraska. 








GLADIOLUS BULBS—6 each, postpaid, $1.25. Jubilee. 
Orleans, Pelegrina, Irene, Aubrun, Koehl. Descriptive 
list free. Ralph Rooney, 6948 North Delaware, Portland, 
Oregon. 


RARE GLADIOLUS BULBS, 50 Large Bulbs $1.50 _post- 
paid, four each of MAID OF wi MINUET, 
PICARDY, HEATON, McQUISTON. Alam EDA, RECOV- 
ERY, PARADISE, SONATINE, AGNA, ‘BLANCA, 
SMILING MAESTRO, TIP TOP, ok two rare seedlings. 
~~? -A-WAY GARDENS, 7151 Russell Rd.. Hayward, 
Cali 


GLADIOLUS—Closing out entire stock on account of 
health. Every bulb must go by May Ist. Prices reduced 
for quick sale. Ask for list. Keller Gardens, Grafton, 
W. Va. 


GLADIOLUS—Newest varieties, Rima, New Era, Rewi 
Fallu, Black Opal, many others. Prices reasonable. Send 
25c cash for 3 blooming bulbs each Smiling Maestro and 
Heritage. Send for list WARE VALLEY GARDENS, 
WARE, MASS. 














HEALTHY BLOOMING SIZE, 100 any one, $1.00; any 
600—$5.00 postpaid, Picardy, Orleans, Fulton, Debonair, 
Bagdad, Bremen, Early Dawn. List. C. H. Smith, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 





100 MEDIUM BLOOMING Size Gladiolus Bulbs, in 40 
gorgeous colors, $1.00 postpaid. Write for our many 
bargain lists of newer Gladiolus, Taylor Gardens, Ware, 
Mass. 





SEE THEM BLOOM before buying. Grand New Varieties 
FREE with orders. Best Standard varieties, Lowest 
prices. WESTMORELAND GARDENS, 7914 Southeast 
20th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


Side 


SEEDS from the world’s greatest collection of odd, rare, 
strange and curious Gourds, Pkt. 25c. Edmond Riggs, St. 
Martinville, Louisiana, R2. 











ORNAMENTAL and Hard Shell Gourd seed and Indian 
Corn direct from grower. Over 200 varieties. Write for 
circular. Benj, Brundage & Sons, R D 4, Danbury, Conn. 
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Hemerocallis 


Phlox 





SPECIAL HEMEROCALLIS OFFER—10 good_ varieties, 
covering season’s bloom, and color range $1.75. Three 
each (30 plants) $4.00. Labeled-postpaid. Howard Gar- 
dens, Republic, Missiuri, 


NEW HEMEROCALLIS listed 
tiaca, Regel, Gypsy, Crawford, 
for $1.10 postpaid. Kenwood 
Ohio. 





in color sequence; Auran- 
Lemona, cataloguing $1.60 
Iris Gardens, Cincinnati, 








“as House Plats are 





TROPICAL HOUSE PLANTS. Send $1.00 for three large 
tropical plants, including one palm. Request bulletin on 
tropical plants. Greenleaf Gardens, 56 N. W. 46th St., 
Miami, Florida. 








Insecticides 





USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper. European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips-dipping soaking, spraying; Delphinium-cyclamen 
mite; information free. Postpaid prices: 8 oz. $1.00; 
1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; 
cash with order. Write for circular describing our sprayer 
that works from the hose. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale Street, East Williston, N. Y. 


Iris 








IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid, 
for $1.00. List of 400 varieties including latest, now 
ready. John N. Bommersbach, Decatur, Illinois. 














Lawn Seeds 





BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED: ‘Pure Kentucky’ is the 
grass that made Ky. famous and it will do your lawn a 
world of good. 10 lbs., $2.00; 25 Ibs., $4.50; 50 Ibs., $8.00; 
100 Ibs. $15.00. Instructions enclosed. WALNUT LAWN 
FARM. Route 2 G, LEXINGTON, KY. 


Lilies : 


WATERLILIES: Attraction, Comanche, Conqueror, Chro- 




















matella, Gladstone, Wm. Doogue, $1.00 each. the six 
$4.00; Rene Gerard, Gonere, $1.00 each Postpaid. Stoner 
Gardens, So. Whitley, Indiana. 

Perennials 





20 DIFFERENT 2 yr. old Phiox $1.00; 10 different Hardy 
Asters; 10 large White Violets; 25 different Perennials; 
25 Rock Plants; Collection $1. $3 orders postpaid. 
Justamere Nook, Ellenville, N. Y. 

HARDY PERENNIAL FLOWERING PLANTS. You will 
find a good selection of varieties at bargain prices in our 
folder. Send for it, Beard’s Perennial Flower Gardens, 
Magnetic Springs, Ohio, 





HARDY PHLOX SPECIALIST—150 different field grown 
varieties. Send for list. Bargain prices. August Linde- 
mann, Rt, 1, Catskill, N. Y. 








Plants 
JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS, 





Strong. Bloom freely. 





Rare, exquisite orchid corsage blossoms. Easily grown. 
Growing instructions. 3 for $1.00, Lelian Benner, 138 W. 
Broadway, Anaheim, Calif. 

FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS. Leading variety. 
500—60c; 1000—S80c; 5000—$3.50. Catalogue Free. Georgia 
certified tomato and other plants. Sims Plant Co., Pem- 
broke, Ga. 











Petes Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. 
prices to The Horner Press, 3517 
Pa. 


Write for samples and 
Lancaster Ave., Phila., 





ANNUAL DWARF DAHLIAS. 
Treat like Zinnias, 
Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, Maine. 


Blooms 40 days from seed. 
A true dahlia novelty. 15¢ packet. 





NOVELTIES from SOUTH AFRICA: World Famous, 
brilliant veld flowers—Bulbs, Annuals, Shrubs, _ ete. 
Catalogue free. K. C. Stanford, Bloem Erf, Stellenbosch, 


South Africa. 


NOTHOLIRION THOMSONIANUM;: April flowering Lily; 
very floriferous, bears up to 50 deliciously fragrant mauve 
flowers—$5.00 per dozen. Mrs. P. Kohli, Baramula, 
Kashmir, India. 


RED CELERY—from fresh English seed, 
like flavor. Easy culture. Salisbury 
(medium): Compact (dwarf); per 
Carney, Box 390, New Haven, Conn. 


DREER’S 1939 GARDEN BOOK FREE-—Guide to finest 
flowers, vegetables. Attractive prices. HENRY A. DREER, 











delicious nut- 
(ziant): Chelsea 
packet, Edward 


25¢ 











176 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PA, 
WILDFLOWERS Dog’s-tooth Violet, Dutchman’s 
Breeches, Hyacinth, Liatris, Mertensia, Mayapple, Pole- 


Doz. $1.00, 
Geo, Horton, 


monium, Verbena; Dahlias—12 finest varie- 
ties—$1.00, Mrs. Curryville, Missouri. 








Rock Garden Plants 


ALPINE AND DESERT PLANTS for the Rock Garden 
from Eastern Washington. Rare and New. Free Catalog. 
Chas, Thurman, Jr., West 1110 Nebraska, Spokane, 
Washington. 














‘Recess 





ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and culture. 
Free illustrated catalog. MoaClung Bros. Rose Nursery, 
Dept. HH, Tyler, Texas. 

















10 PACKETS Perennial Flower Seeds 25c postpaid. Each 
different. Plant now and grow your own hardy plants. 
Ida Cure, 1327 Main St., Atchison, Kansas. 


BOTTLED GENTIAN Seed. 
plete without these lovely 
germinating. Packet 25c. 
Harbor, Michigan. 


ROCK GARDEN SEEDS—$1.00 for 12—choice. 
able named kinds and one each of Rock Annuals and 
Perennials Mixed. Free Price List. Walter Timmerman, 
2017 Freeman Av., Kansas City, Kansas. 





No wildflower garden com- 
perennials. Directions for 
Blue Creek Gardens, Benton 





depend- 





FREE sample flower seeds with complete list offering latest 
novelties. Large liberal packages only 7c each. Santos, 
386 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








Special Offers 


FREE Sample flower seeds with ‘complete list offering 
latest novelties. Large liberal packages only Jo each. 
Santos, 386 Garson Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





MONEY FOR YOU—SHOW MARVELOUS PACKET of 
5000 Seeds and Beautiful Greeting Cards—Send stamp for 
postage for FREE SAMPLES. Mary Merle, Phila., 


EXCHANGE fancy pigeons, Persian Cats, Hardy Plants, 
for fancy Dahlias, Gladiolus, Lilies, or other hardy plants. 
Billy West, Brookville, Ohio, 











Tigridias 





TIGRIDIA, don’t miss its beauty in your garden. Flow- 
ering-size bulbs, 15 for $1.00; $4.50 per 100. Large bulbs. 


15 for $1.50; $7.00 per 100. Mixed colors. Prepaid with 
planting instructions, Quann’s Flower Gardens, Mal- 
vern, Pa, 





TIGRIDIAS—Entire 
tion in superb mix, 


stock bulbs—America’s Finest Collec- 
12—$1.00. 100—$6.00. 25 at 100 rate, 











SEED—15 varieties, with directions, 50—25c, 500—$1.00. 
| a Hybridizing Gardens, 7400 Linwood, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Wildflowers 





LIST OF 50 NATIVE WILD ORCHIDS and 20 Trilliums 
free with our regular catalog of 400 Native Wild Flowers, 
Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, Vines and Hardy Perennials. The 
Perkiomen Gardens, Pennsburg, Pa, 


RARE AND NOVEL Himalayan Wildflower Seed Collec- 
tion; 8 named species $1.50; 25—$4.50; 50—$7.50. Mrs. 
P. Kohli, Baramula, Kashmir, India. 


HIMALAYAN WILD FLOWER BULBS—Iris ensata, 63c; 
Anemone biflora, Colchicum luteum, Corydalis diphylla, 
Tulipa stellata $1.25; Gagea kashmirensis, Gagea lutea, 
Iris kumaonensis, Narcissus polyanthus (oriental) $1.88; 
Fritillaria imperialis, Nepeta raphanorhiza, Iris notha, 
Sternbergia Fischeriana $2.50; Fritillaria Roylei, Hyacin- 
thus orientalis, Iris kashmiriana $3.75 per dozen, Special 
fetes for traders, Mrs. Kohli, Baramulla, Kashmir, 
ndia, 














AND THEN HER TROUBLES VANISHED 
















~ ee 
= 
Pete ares 
Said Dorothy Sad,"I must c “Now, Fannie dear, just look at: you 
My garden surely is a mess You have success in all you do 


No matter how | work or fight 


You never seem to hurry or toil 
Nothing ever turns out right* 


It's either my luck or just my soil” 





Said Feats Gay: t's MAGIC, dear, 


Come see the way 
For gardens only have @ Chance And 
By careful planning in advance * 





BY MAGIC 











work it here To make @ stubborn garden grow. 


each task takes a meaning new 


DOROTHY WAS RIGHT SUCCESS MEANS KNOWING HOW 
THE BOOK OF GARDEN MAGIC 


Soon enabled her to spend all her spare time in her garden for with this book she needed 


no tedious study. 
she could not fail to understand. 


It showed her in pictures and explained so simply yet completely, that 


She did not have to worry about doing things at the right time for a calendar reminded 
her of the things needed and gave her day by day instruction. 


The loose leaf binder held all her clippings and notes. 
If she forgot for a moment, all she needed was a glance at 


to use it right in the garden. 


Its waterproof cover enabled her 


the complete cross index and instantly she knew. 


It told her how to select her plants and have a garden free from insects and disease, with 
every plant in its proper soil and location. The information covered every garden purpose 


from planting a seed or a large tree to mixing concrete or building a greenhouse. 


CHARTS AND LISTS FOR ALL PURPOSES 
HUNDREDS OF LARGE PICTURES * 





FORCING NARCISs 


in PeOQLES 








7 COMPLETE CROSS INDEX 
A CALENDAR OF DAILY INSTRUCTION 





ROSES 





FERTILIZING 

: a LW 
oar 
.e 


oe 
*This SHOWS the things you want to know © 


When you get your methods at a 
When you SEE the thing you need to da* To.waste your time there is no chance* 


TITIILIIIIIIitiititiititiitiiitiity 


ow Dergltey you'll have MAGIC, too 


Says Dorothy now: It worked for me 
and worry will all be through = W th Fannie Ey | do agree 
lance Success in any situation 
Depends on proper information 


$3.50 Postpaid 


21 COMPLETE CHAPTERS 


Planning Trees and Perennials and 
Construction Shrubbery Annuals 
Equipment Evergreens Water Gardens 
Fertility Vines Window Boxes 
Lawns Hedges House Plants 
Propagating Acid Plants The Amateur 
Planting and Roses Greenhouse 
Pruning Bulbs Pest Control 
Rockery 


The many fine points of this book are so hard 
to describe that we want you to see it without 
risking one cent. 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


GARDEN AID CO., 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Enclosed find 3.50. Send me The Book of Garden 
agic postpaid. If I return it in 5 days in good 

condition you are to immediately send back my 

money plus all postage that I pay to return it. 


Name Pee ee et 
NR a sididbamek dhe hud bts ee ae ae ee 
UE Wicd cane ae det sce einds oc ccs snccseeee ees asanen ° 
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SAVE DOLLARS 


Let us supply your choice glads 
Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


We list the following and 
175 other good kinds 


Arrrita, Angelus, Barcarole, Beacon, Blau, 
Schonheit, Camellia, Chief Multnomah, 
Early Peach, Gertrude Swenson, Grunes 
Licht, Gypsy Lass, Heiligtum, Isola Bella, | 
Jonquil, Joseph Hayden, Major Bowes, Max | 
Reger, Miss New Zealand, Myrna, New | 
Era, Paradise, Rewi Fallu, Rima, Sahara, 

Shirley Temple, Smiling Maestro, St. Law- | 
rence, Takina, Tip-Top, Vagabond Prince, | 
Zauberflote, Zuni. | 


Send for catalog. 
“WHERE MOST PEOPLE TRADE” 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
Grants Pass Box 307-A 


Oregon | 














**Do-Bloom~” 
Roses 








Guaranteed to Grow and Bloom 


Offering the older outstanding varieties and 
recent and 1939 introductions, of our own North- 
ern Ohio Grown Stock 

Nothing but top grade plants selected for you 
at most reasonable prices. 

for our 
Send Now proves with colored illustra- 
tions on every page, and when summer comes visit 
our fields. You will be delighted. They are classi- 
fied among the most outstanding in America. 


GERARD K. KLYN 


rose book FREE ON 


MENTOR OHIO 























amptceenasee ET _ Y 
LABELS ™ GLASS: 


4/5 Actual Size 
Visible—Permanent—Changeable 
Giass Case Waterproof Cap Copper Wire 
Nothing to Rot, Rust, Fade, or Blur. Use either 
pencil or pen to write name on slip of paper 
rolled inside case. WEATHER-PROOF. Easy to 
Read. Easy to Change. Will Last for Years. 

12 for $1.00 ~ 50 for $3.00 

100 for $5.00 

Free Bargain List of Seeds and Plants 


BREECE’S GARDENS 
Dept. 4 DELAWARE, OHIO 




















Cavalcade 
Jersey Beauty 
Democracy—yellow 


California Idol—yellow 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 6 for $1.00 
Kentucky Snowbali—white 
Red Abundance—red 

Mrs. Geo. LeBoutillier—red 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 8 for $2.00 


Clara Carder—rose 


rose 


pink 


The Universe—garnet Forest- Fire—yellow-red 
Blue River—violet Royal Pennant—purple 
White Abundance—white Mid West Champion 


—violet rose 
Tubers labeled and fully guaranteed 
FRANK W. RENTSCHLER 
Linwood, New Jersey 











MARSHALL’S 


FOR THOSE WHO 
WANT THE BEST 


We specialize in 
DAHLIAS, GLADIOLI 
and LILIES 


and the finest strains of 


Seeds, Bulbs and Plants 


Catalog free 





148 West 23rd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


























Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Shrub Yellow-root 


F you would like a different treatment 

for that shady place in the garden 
which has given so much trouble, why not 
try the Shrub Yellow-root, Zanthorhiza 
apiifolia, which Trivett’s Tested Seeds, Inc., 
134-144 Washington St., New York City, 
are featuring as a ground cover plant. It 
makes a canopy of much-divided leaves at 
the top of 12 to 15-inch shrubby growths 
from which hang long, drooping racemes 


of brown-purple flowers in early spring. 


Everything about the plant, including foli- 
age, flower and habit of growth, is out of 
the ordinary, and although it grows nat- 
urally in moist, shady places in the wild, 
from Pennsylvania southward, it does quite 
well in dry soil under garden conditions. 





The Sure-to-bloom Stock will be good 
news to those who have failed to flower 
Stocks before 


Sure-to-Bloom Stocks 


HEN Harris (Joseph Harris Co., Ine., 

R.F.D. 4, Coldwater, N. Y.) says, in 
speaking about his new “Sure-to-Bloom” 
Stocks, that “every year every plant blooms 
100%,” he means just that. And he has 
the goods to back up his statement, if one 
is to judge by the performance of the 
plants in my garden. He might add, also, 
that they will continue to produce their 
colorful heads of white, pink, rose, red, 
yellow or blue flowers, many of which are 
double, from midsummer until late autumn 
from seeds sown in the open just before 
Memorial Day. This splendid strain will 
take much of the guess-work out of your 
Stocks venture. 


Verbena Bipinnatifida 


F you turn to page 2 of Rex Pearce’s 
(Dept. Z, Merchantville, N. J.) current 
catalogue you will find a rather rare Ver- 
bena, V. bipinnatifida, that will give a new 
conception of how beautiful and useful a 
native of that genus can be. And you may 
find that it is hardy in your climate. Why 


a plant which grows naturally as far north 
as South Dakota is not fully hardy in the 
Eastern United States is not easy to under- 
stand, but there seems to be something un- 
predictable about all Verbenas. So you 
will have to wait until you try the plant 


to find out how it is going to act. But be 
assured that it can be used as an annual 


in case it is not hardy, with every assur- 
ance of an even longer performance than 
you are apt to get from the garden hy- 
brids. That performance includes a sum- 
mer-long production of lilac-colored heads 
over feathery foliage on plants to 18 inches 
high. 


Stranvaesia 


ey of the disadvantages of garden- 
ing in latitude 45 degrees north in 
this country is the impossibility of growing 
a host of lovely plants which are just on 
the borderline of being hardy. A brilliant 
example is to be found in Stranvaesia da- 
vidiana, a broad-leaved evergreen shrub, 
which is particularly attractive in June, 
when it is displaying large clusters of 
scarlet berries, and again in autumn when 
its leaves turn to a pleasing, bronze-red. 
It should be hardy as far north as the 
Ohio and perhaps farther in protected 
places. It, together with a comprehensive 
list of unusual material, will 
found in the catalogue of Le-Mac Nurs- 
eries, Hampton, Va. 


wot Ly be 


Fertilizer Where It’s Needed 


HE Colvin Company, 325 West Huron 

St., Chicago, Ill., have, in their new 
fertilizer attachment for their sub-surface 
irrigator, answered the gardener’s prayer 
for some sort of apparatus to put fertilizers 
where they are needed. Commercial tree 
experts have had equipment of this kind 
for some time, but it has not been avail- 


able, so far as I know, in garden size. 
This new unit used with their Gro-Lux 


plant food and sub-surface irrigator makes 
it possible to put food elements down at 
the plants’ roots where they’re needed. 
Their folder “F8,” which they'll gladly send 
upon request, explains the use and ad- 
vantage of these useful products. 


Lemon Globeflower 


HAVE long known and admired in the 

wild the only Trollius (T. laxus) na- 
tive to eastern America and have won- 
dered why nurserymen did not make it 
available to gardeners. It was _ hearten- 
ing, then, to see in a recent advertisement 
of the Aiken Nurseries, Putney, Vermont, 
that we could at least get the plant. 
Judging from its selection of a growing 
site in nature, it will demand,a very wet 
home, its natural habitats including 
swamps and still water along streams, but 
its soft yellow cups, much as two 
inches across, during May and early June 
deserve the care it would need in drier 
spots. 


as 


C. W. Woop 
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HERE IS THE 


GARDEN BOOK 
OF THE YEAR / ~~ 


THE ONLY 
GARDEN 
DIARY 
OF ITS 
KIND 


‘| 


POSTPAID 


MAIL 
COUPON 
TODAY 


A splendid DIARY for garden thoughts, 
memos, and experience. Every cardener 
wants one. Prof. Paul W. Dempsey of 
Mass. State College gives seasonal hints 
on every pase of what i> do in the 
garden—and how to do it. Illustrated cir- 
cular on request. Your stationer or book- 
store will supply you or wr'te direct. 

SESS SESEESEESSES TESCO ESSE Se oes eee 
THE STANDARD DIARY COMPANY 

| 26 Blackstone St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Send me [) conies. I enclose (1 





Yl | 


i 
GARDEN 


RRS 








Name 





ATTENTION GARDEN CLUBS 


Your program chairman should write for 
folder ‘‘F’’ on two amazing plant films, 
“PLANT POWER’ and ‘SENSITIVITY 
OF PLANTS”’ available for club showings 
on 16mm sound or silent. 
“Will appeal to everyone . excellent photography 
.. the best I have ever seen. . skillfully conceived 
and executed.’’ 

Paul F. Frese, Editor Flower Grower 


UFA EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
729 Seventh Ave. New York City 



































Trial offer. Medium size bulbs, 1 to 1% inches, Priced 
per 100 bulbs postpaid. You'll like them, 

Ave Maria, blue......$1.00 Mammoth White, 

Bagdad, smoky........ $1.00 SN did x iniork tenia $1.00 
Berty Snow, lavender, $1.00 Mildred Louise, 

Betsy Bob-Up, cream, $1.25 Ee ian als 1.00 
Betty Nuthall, salmon, $1.00 P. McQuiston, pink. ..$1.25 
Com. Koehl, red......$1.25 Picardy, saimon... 300 
Dr. Bennett, scarlet. .9i.00 Sal. Orchia, rove... ...$1.00 


25 same rate. Write for prices on many others. 


Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, Creston, lowa 





Write for free catalog 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


PERENNIALS—I RIS—PEONIES 


Trees—Shrubs—Evergreens 
COUNTRY LIFE NURSERIES 
Garden City, L. 1., N. Y. Tel. G.C. 3253 














i rter of 

lawns in qua - 
‘me for on'y 5c fuel cost. Quis > 
aa starting 4-cycle = . 
justadle cutting heights> 
tires. Write t . 
Model “D” = se 

el “S” shown -- 
“ae LAWN-BOv 
= 


E 
EURO Hope Av@e. 


milwaukee, 


[AWN-Boy] 


EVINRUDE POWER MOWER: 
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Bulbs Featured at Fairs 


HE Publie Relations Department of 

the Holland Bulb Exporters Assn., 
formerly located at 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, has undergone some recent 
changes. The name of the Department 
has been officially changed to Holland 
Bulb Industry with new headquarters at 


the International Building, New York 
City. 
The Holland Bulb Exporters Assn. 


donated to the New York World’s Fair 
approximately one million Tulip bulbs 
of the finest varieties, as well as Hya- 
cinths, Seillas and Camassias, that are 


now planted along the main avenues 
and around various buildings. Other 


donations include Hyacinths and Tulips 
for Hortus, Ine., known as “Gardens on 
Parade,” and quantities of Tulips and 
miscellaneous bulbs for the 
Pavilion. When all of these bulbs 
are in bloom, the World’s Fair plans to 
celebrate Holland Flower Day on May 
14, when Dutch customs will be revived. 

Holland bulbs were for 
the plantings at the 
World’s Fair, which openei recently. 
The Association donated Tulips and 
Hyacinths, similar to those given to the 


New York Fair. 


also chosen 
San 


Strengthening Tulip Stems 


ESEARCH work in Holland has de- 
veloped a treatment to help stiffen 
the stems of Tulips and.to prolong their 
usefulness after being cut. Little men- 
tion has been made of this new develop- 
ment in this country, but some people 
have made use of the treatment during 
the past year and the information should 
be more generally known. 
Put the flowers in a two percent solu- 


| 
| 


Netherlands | 


Francisco | 





tion of calcium nitrate when they are | 


cut and leave them as long as you care 
to. This solution is made very easily by 
dissolving two ounces of calcium nitrate 
in a five-gallon container. 

With very rare exceptions this treat- 


meut is effective on all varieties of Tu- | 


lips. In no instance will it be harmful. 
Weak, rubbery stems are noticeably 
stiffened and even flowers with good | 


stems will stand erect longer. 

Many other flowers respond to caleium 
nitrate. The keeping quality of Dutch 
Iris, particularly White Excelsior, was 
definitely improved. — The 
Florist. 


American 


AALIAS 


for EVERY USE 


Our 48 page catalog recom- 
mends the right color and 
type dahlias to win in any 
show and contains the finest and most com- 
plete selection of new varieties available. 
Special collections start with 5 roots for $1. 
A reputation of 30 years in dahlias backs 
our guarantee of all stock. 
“ WRITE FOR YOUR COPY OF 
OUR FREE CATALOG NOW 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 


W.W.Maytrott. Box 24 VINELANDN.! 











We Guarantee You 


THE. FINEST GARDEN 


and LAWN 
You Have Ever Had 





IF you will use the Colvin Subsurface 
Irrigator to water your trees, flowers, 
and grass at the roots. . 

This is what the trrigator will do for 





you: 

1 Grow heavy, deep rooted turf on 
lay us 

2 Increase the foliage and size of 
flowers on annuals and pe-ennials 
Double the rate of growth in trees 
and shrubs 

4 Keep the sod on terraces and side 
hills in perfect condition 

5 Permit watering in mid day without 


danger of burning foliage 
6 Save water, because none of it runs 

off or evaporates in the open air 

Hundreds of Flower Grower readers 
can tesify to the above statemenis from 
their own experience with the Colvin 
Subsurface trrigator 

Price, $3.25, postage prepaid 

Constructed of the best materials ob- 
tainable, the Irrigator carries a life 
time guarantee. It is many times more 
effective than the highest priced surface 
sprinkler. - 

if you find it necessary or desirable 
to use fertilizer to bring back worn out 
soil, we will supply Gro Lux, the 
modern completely soluble chemical 
fertilizer, together with a dispenser for 
use with the Irrigator, to feed your 
trees, shrubs, lawns, and flowers. Write 
for a descriptive folder and prices. 

THE COLVIN COMPANY 

323 W. Huron St. Chicago, Ill. 


ones AT, 
‘SUBSURFACE IRRIGATOR 


START GARDEN PLANTS NOW! 


KAK SALVE will make them from your 


Money back guarantee. 
in U. S. A., or send for 


house plants. 

$1.00 postpaid 

free booklet. 
PHOTOY PRODUCTS 

509 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 

















Superior Glads 


Many of the World’s choicest Glads are listed 
in my catalogue. Along with descriptions and 
prices. I have expressed my opinions as to the 
merits of many new varieties. 


As a SPECIAL GET-ACQUAINTED offer, 
a collection of 100 large bulbs in 20 
named varieties separately labeled 
may be procured for $3.00. A large 
bulb of Zuni, worth $1.20 will be in- 
cluded free with this collection. 


My catalogue also offers several special collec- 
tions of novelty Glads at bargain prices. Write 
today. 


GRANT E. MITSCH "Gladiand" 
Brownsville Pt Oregon 











REPELS DOGS, 





CATS & ANTS 








® DOGS — CATS — ANTS, and other in- 
sect pests, do not like it. It repels them 
— it keeps them away. There are many 
uses for FUME-OGEN in the control and 
elimination of household and garden pests 
and soil insects. Packed in a handy shaker 
can — price, 50c. If unable to obtain 
from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co. 401 Ogen Bidg., Phila, Pa. 


if it’s an OGEN product 
—it must be good 
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S & W Co.’s 
GUARANTEED ROSES 


Our roses are the finest obtain- 
able, all super Graded. Plant them 
this Spring and they will bloom 
from June to frost. All plants 
come to your garden fresh and 
healthy because of proper storing 
in our own modern building. 


NINE 1939 FAVORITES 


These, we feel, are the best in new and 
Novelty Roses. 
*CRIMSON GLORY— Deep velvety crim- 
son. $1. each, $10. per doz. 
ECLIPSE — Wonderful yellow. $1.25 
each, $12.50 per doz. 
*GLOWING CARMINE — Deep rich 
carmine. $1 each, $10 per doz. 
GOLDEN STATE— Golden yellow. 
$1.50 each, $15 per doz. 
*MME. JOSEPH PERRAUD— Nasturtium 
buff, shell pink. $1 each, $10 per doz. 
McGREDY’S SUNSET — Yellow and 
orange. $1.50 each, $15 per doz. 
MISS AMERICA — Flesh with salmon. 
$1 each, $10 per doz. 
PINK DAWN —Glistening Pink. $1 
each, , $10 _ doz. 


and salen "gl -50 each, $15) per doz. 


Special Collection Offer 
1 each of the 
4 MODERN ROSES (Marked*) 


$4 


ye 
16 Popular 
Everblooming Roses 


For Quantity and Quality of Bloom and 
Resistance to Disease. 


Special Offer 


3 plants $92 50 $9 per 


for doz, 


BETTY UPRICHARD — Coppery salmon 

E. G. HILL— Dazzling scarlet 

ETOILE DE HOLLANDE—Scarlet 

GOLDEN DAWN—Golden yellow 

HINRICH GAEDE—Vermillion, yellow 

JOANNA HILL—Clear yellow 

McGREDY’S SCARLET— Brilliant red 

MISS ROWENA THOM— Oriental red 

MME. JULES BOUCHE—Splendid white 

MRS. E. P. THOM—Canary 

MRS. PIERRE S. DU PONT—Deep yellow 

MRS. SAM McGREDY—Coppery scarlet 

PRES. HERBERT HOOVER— Flame 
and yellow 

RADIANCE—Carmine- pink 

RED RADIANCE—Cerise-red 

TALISMAN—Gold and cerise 

Special Collection Offer —16 plants, 1 
each of 16 varieties above, $11.50 

On sale at any of our stores—or mail 
your order to our New York store 


1939 Seed Annual Free on Request 


Simm 6 Lahore 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F 

NEW YORK CITY 
Branch Stores: Newark, N.J. 
White Plains, N. Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 























Quality BO sence 1897 








PERMANENT LAWN 


STAIGREEN is a modern lawn formula, 
free of troublesome weeds and crabgrass, 
producing under normal conditions a per- 
manent lawn of beautiful deep-rooted turf, 
luxuriant and emerald-green from early 
Spring to early Winter...Don’t ex- 
periment, sow STAIGREEN. 


Pamphlet “How to Build a Permanent 
Lawn” free in every package. 


2%: Ibs. $1.55 12% ths. $7.00 


5 Ibs. $3.00 25 Ibs. $13.50 
Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 


Use one pound for a quick new lawn 10x 20 ft. — 
half quantity for renovating old lawn. 


EMERALD GRASS FERTILIZER 


25 Ibs. $1.75 100 ibs. $5.00 


For new lawns use 10 lbs. to 200 sq. ft.— 
half quantity for renovating. 


Free on Request—Recommendations for 
your particular problem. 


Order these Outstanding 
1939 Novelties Now 


The New Buddleia 
“DUBONNET” 


Red. Entirely new color in Buddleias. 
$1.25 each 


VIOLETS — Plants 


FREY’S FRAGRANT SINGLE— Purple. 
90c for 3, $3.25 doz. 


MARIE LOUISE—Double Lavender. 
$1.20 for 3, $4.50 doz. 


ROSINA— Rose Pink. 
$1.20 for 3, $4.50 doz. 

SNOW QUEEN—Long stem, White. 
$1.20 for 3, $4.50 doz. 


Send for 1939 SEED ANNUAL 


Stamp alte 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 


Newark, N, J. Stamford, Conn. 
White Plains, N. Y. Hempstead, L. I. 


Branch Stores: 
Englewood, N. J. 




































GARDEN SPR, = 


FOR PLANT It INSECTS 


verge > 


By Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
New York City 


Keep Flowers Lovely Use 
Bug-a-boo Garden Spray 


Don’t let pests ruin your flowers 
and shrubs. Use Bug-a-boo Garden 
Spray. It kills or controls practi- 
cally all sucking and chewing plant 
insects. Non- poisonous to humans 
and pets, when used as directed. 

Bug-a-boo Garden Spray is simple 
to mix and use—will 
not clog the sprayer. 
Highly concentrated 
—4 ounces make 12 
to 18 gallons. Use 
it freely. 


4ez... SQc 


8oz... 75c 
T gal. . 7.50 











APPROVED 1959 
GARDEN HELPS 


Endorsed and Sold at 


‘Simmallite 
At.all 6 of their Stores 


KUMFORT KNEE PADS 
By Judsen Rubber Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 

















A serviceable knee cushion with 
adjustable straps. Fits any knee; will 
not slip down when walking. Pre- 
vents moisture from penetrating 
and gives added life to clothes. 


$1.50 per pair 


SAWCO 
GARDEN GUARDS 





U-shaped pieces of steel with tapered 
prongs. Ideal for making a sturdy 
lawn fence and for use around plant- 
ings where protection is desired. 
Overall height, 24 in.; width, 12 in. 
Made of 5/16 in. steel, painted green. 
$2.50doz. 50for$7.50 100 for $12 













